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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis,  as  its  title  suggests,  is  concerned  with  examining 
a  variety  of  attitudes  to  the  First  World  War,  as  reflected  in  changing 
images,  and  x^ith  the  way  these  attitudes  affected  painting,  poster  art, 
and  literature  of  the  period. 

The  first  attitude  to  war  discussed  is  that  of  the  Italian 
Futurists  whose  manifestoes  and  declarations  encouraged  violence  and 
speed  in  both  life  and  art,  and  who  welcomed  war  as  essential  to  their 
programme  of  artistic  reform.  Their  activities  fores had owed  the  actual 
war  that  was  to  engulf  Europe  in  1914,  as  their  eagerness  for  conflict 
presaged  the  elation  and  fervour  that  greeted  the  outbreak  of  real  war. 

Much  of  the  early  newspaper  verse  and  many  of  the  anthologies  of 
war  poetry  which  appeared  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  share  the 
Futurists’  enthusiasm  for  war.  This  verse  supplies  a  wide  context  in 
which  to  consider  the  achievements  of  Rupert  Brooke  and  Wilfred  Owen. 

Brooke’s  poetry  is  similar  to  the  early  newspaper  verse  in  its 
plangent  sentimentality,  facile  patriotism  and  heroic  welcoming  of  war. 
Although  possessed  of  a  genuine  talent,  he  failed  to  produce  work  of 
any  consequence  because  he  did  not  grasp  the  real  implications  of  modern 
warfare . 

Wilfred  Owen's  poetry  I  have  seen  as  antithetical  to  that  of 
Brooke’s.  By  concentrating  on  actual  conditions  at  the  Front,  and  by 
shaping  his  experiences  to  meet  what  seemed  to  him  the  demands  of  his  art 
Owen  produced  work  that  articulates  the  anguish,  the  horror  and  the  loss 
not  only  of  his  generation,  but  of  all  men  in  war . 

A  consideration  of  images  of  war  in  the  posters  issued  by  the 
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warring  nations,  in  the  cartoons  of  Louis  Raemaelcers,  and  in  the  paintings 
done  by  artists  at  the  Front,  such  as  Rothenstein,  Nash  and  Wyndham  Lewis, 
shows  that  the  changing  attitudes  to  the  war,  demonstrated  in  the  poetry 
of  the  time,  are  paralleled  in  the  visual  arts.  The  posters  move  from 
an  attitude  of  blaring  patriotism  towards  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
real  tragedy  of  war  which  is  also  found  in  the  best  of  the  Raemaelcers' 
cartoons,  and  the  paintings  of  the  Artists  at  the  Front. 

Finally,  as  a  balance  to  the  pre-visionary  image  of  the  Futurists, 
I  consider  retrospective  images  of  war  in  Wyndham  Lewis's  Blasting  and 
Bombardiering .  Lewis  can  speak  authoritatively  not  only  because  he 
was  rigorous  in  demanding  high  artistic  standards  of  others  as  of  himself, 
but  also  because  he  was  involved  in  the  war  on  all  levels:  as  a  combatant, 
a  magazine  editor,  a  painter  and  a  writer.  His  book  is  one  of  the 
finest  autobiographies  of  the  war,  and  was  written  to  exorcize  the  haunt¬ 
ing  memories  of  that  event.  As  such,  it  demonstrates  clearly  that  the 
First  World  War  continued  to  haunt  the  imaginations  of  artists  long  after 
its  official  end  in  November  of  1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Multiplicity  and  variety  of  artistic  response  are  the  most 
striking  characteristics  one  faces  in  any  attempt  to  study  the  effect 
of  the  First  World  War  on  the  arts.  "There  is  no  standard  reaction  to 
war,"  Sir  Maurice  Bowra  observes,  "each  man  takes  what  comes,  as  it 
comes,  in  his  own  way . Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  discern 
several  distinct  phases  which,  though  somewhat  blurred  where  they  over¬ 
lap,  seem  to  emerge  in  some  sort  of  coherent  pattern.  The  movement 
appears  to  be  one  from  a  stage  of  unquestioning  acceptance  of  generali¬ 
ties  and  unexamined,  unprobed  sentiments  towards  an  increasing  fineness 
in  response,  marked  by  an  increasing  awareness  and  accommodation  of 
spirit.  There  is,  too,  an  evolution  from  stock  mass  responses  towards 
a  highly  individualistic  and  idiosyncratic  way  of  looking  at  things. 

The  best  work  to  come  out  of  the  war  bears  distinguishing  marks  of  this 
later  phase. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  early  phase  in  which  people  welcomed 

the  onset  of  war,  or  viewed  it  in  a  spirit  near  to  religious  fervour, 

was  the  result  of  an  ignorance  nurtured  by  a  relatively  long  spell  of 

peace  and  sometimes  by  a  misplaced  "conviction  that  only  through  some 

vast  sacrifice. .. .could  society  be  purged  of  its  complacency  and  gross- 
2 

ness."  Only  a  few  had  foreseen  the  long  drawn-out  agony  into  which 
Europe  was  to  stumble  in  August  of  1914,  and  their  voices  were  drowned 
by  the  shouts  of  derision  which  greeted  their  predictions.  Even  the 
leading  military  men  of  the  time  did  not  forsee  the  nature  of  the  war 
that  was  then  imminent.  Lord  Grey,  for  instance,  describes  Lord 
Kitchener's  bewilderment  at  the  unexpected  development  of  trench  warfare 
on  the  Western  Front.  "I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done,"  he  says, 
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"this  isn’t  war . "^ 

Robert  Nichols  expressed  his  generation's  attitude  in  this  way: 

"Ignorance  was  well-nigh  universal.  Ours  was  merely  typical  of  the 

period  and  of  our  youth... The  Boer  war  ended  in  1901 ....  Brooke  was 

fifteen,  Sassoon  was  sixteen,  Owen  was  seven  and  Blunden  five.  How 

could  war  mean  anything  in  particular  to  us?"^ 

The  belief  that  war  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  European 

civilization  was  heartily  espoused  by  at  least  one  organized  group — the 

Italian  Futurists.  Before  any  other  movement,  Futurism  glorified  the 

5 

war  that  had  taken  form  in  "this  great  general  conflagration;"  and, 

in  its  support  of  what  was  dynamic  and  aggressive,  preached  that  true 

pictorial,  poetic  and  sculptural  expression  would  be  the  inevitable 

result  of  the  conflict.  Ironically,  the  Italian  movement  and  its  members 

were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  very  force  they  had  expected  to  be  creative 

and  generative,  though  their  influence  was  not  entirely  lost  and  is 

obvious  in  the  war  paintings  of  C.R.W.  Nevinson,  the  English  Futurist, 

and  one  of  the  first  to  deal  with  the  shambles  of  war  in  his  art. 

The  Futurists  were  not  alone  in  their  optimistic  hopes  for  the 

outcome  of  war.  Henri  Bergson  felt  that  "an  implacable  law  decrees 

that.... life  cannot  advance  without  bruising  that  which  lives,  and 

that  great  moral  results  are  purchased  by  much  blood  and  by  many  tears 

....this  time  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  rich  in  fruit  as  it  had  been  rich 
£ 

in  beauty."  Thus,  for  him,  the  immediacy  of  the  tragedy  was  reduced 
when  seen  within  the  longer  historical  perspective  of  time. 

Rilke,  too,  though  less  positively,  thought  that  something 
might  be  gained  by  the  struggle,  the  strife  and  the  bloodshed.  Are 
they  not,  he  asked,  "leading  us  also,  each  individual  one  of  us  that  is 
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left  behind,  to  make  most  unheard-of  demands  upon  ourselves;  perhaps 
they  are  preparing  us  too  for  a  new  presence  of  mind  and  presence  of 
heart — this  much  everyone  feels,  that  life  is  cut  to  allow  for  growth."7 

No  doubts  seem  to  have  afflicted  the  early  versifiers  of  the 
war.  For  them,  the  issue  was  clear-cut: 

The  German  is  a  'dirty'  f ighter . . . .He  has  outraged  all  the  rules  and 
the  instincts  of  chivalry.  His  bravery  in  battle  is  the  bravery  of 
the  ravening  wolf ,  of  a  blood-drunk  savage  animal.  It  is  only  left 
to  the  Allies  to  treat  him  as  such,  to  thrash  him  by  brute  force,  and 
then  to  clip  his  teeth  and  talons ....  and  keep  him  chained  and  caged 
beyond  the  possibility  of  another  outbreak.^ 

That,  in  essence,  was  what  much  of  the  early  verse  demonstrated  even  if 
not  quite  so  blatantly.  These  attitudes  were  also  infused  with  a  vague 
religious  sense  of  a  crusade  and  a  plangent  sentimentality.  The  early, 
unfounded  hopes  that  the  war  would  be  for  the  good  of  English  letters 
were  very  soon  dashed.  These  hopes  can  be  documented.  One  reviewer, 
for  example,  had  written  that  among  the  benefits  "which  the  future  will 
be  able  to  set  off  against  a  vast  calamity,  one,  possibly,  will  be  a 
more  impassioned  and  more  manful  poetry. 

Swinnerton,  too,  records  that  there  was  a  flood  of  "jubilant 
articles  by  professors,  near-prof essors ,  and  literary  romantics  [who] 
said,  with  one  accord,  that  the  war  would  prove  the  salvation  of  English 
letters.  It  would  purge  us  of  evil  humours,  and  release  the  stream  of 
pure  poetry  which  had  been  too  long  muddied. 


But  what  had  been  predicted  was  never  to  be.  Instead,  there 
was  an  outpouring  of  flat,  banal  and  uninspired  doggerel,  shored  up 
with  an  archaic  diction  of  "ye's"  and  "thou's,"  "yea's"  and  "nay's, 
Twas , "  "tis,"  "cans ' t"  and  "dost"  which  matched  an  equally  outdated 
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concept  of  war,  all  in  jog-trot  rhythms,  predictable  rhymes  and  simple- 
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minded  lyrics. 
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In  talking  about  war  poetry,  however,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
recall  what  Peter  Lewis  says  on  this  matter.  He  mentions  that  the  terms 
’war  poet’  and  ’war  poetry’  were  originally  terms  of  empirical  convenience. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  critics  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact  and 
there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  speak  "as  though  a  ’war  poet’  were  in 
some  way  different  from  a  poet.... The  implication  is,  of  course,  dis¬ 
paraging,  as  though  a  ’war  poet’  can  be  of  relevance  only  to  his 
immediate  contemporaries ... .The  only  feasible  reply.... is  to  insist 

that  there  is  only  poetry,  not  "Beat'  poetry  or  'Movement'  poetry  or 

1  7 

'Group'  poetry  or  ’war’  poetry,  but  simply  poetry." 

I  feel  that  Lewis  is  making  a  valuable  point  in  that  works  of 
art,  whether  spawned  by  Love  or  War,  are  subject  to  the  same  criteria 
and  are  to  be  considered  simply  in  terms  of  how  an  artist  has  come  to 
grips  with  his  experience,  and  rendered  it  imaginatively  in  his  work.  In 
this  light,  we  can  regard  war  as  an  aspect  of  experience,  the  raw 
material  that  goes  into  the  poetry.  Consequently,  we  can  give  an  account 
of  the  poetry  of  the  war  in  terms  of  poets  who  did  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  reality  of  the  situation,  either  because  of  an  inherent  lack 
of  talent  or  a  failure  in  sensibility,  and  of  poets  who  tried  to  appre¬ 
hend  these  new  experiences  as  fully  as  possible — painful  as  that  might 
prove — and  by  being  true  to  themselves  and  to  their  craft,  shape  these 
experiences  to  meet  the  formal  demands  of  their  art. 

It  is  the  intensity  and  probity  of  that  presentation  which  makes 
for  great  art,  and  which  consequently  enlarges  the  frontiers  of  our 
feelings  and  sympathies  as  well  as  our  thoughts.  Such  articulation 
requires  the  highest  degree  of  integrity  and  an  intense  honesty  of  effort 
which  few  possessed  in  the  early  years  of  the  war .  Those  who  met 
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these  requirements  produced  work  that  was  worthwhile  and,  valuable. 

Thus  the  early  poetry  of  the  war  was  uniformly  bad  and  "has  long 
mouldered  in  deserved  neglect.  j.c.  Squire  placed  his  finger  un¬ 

erringly  on  the  flaw  in  this  early  verse.  "What  is  wrong  with  most  of 
these  patriotic  versifiers,"  he  observes,  "is  that  they  start  with 
a  ready-made  set  of  conceptions,  of  phrases,  of  words,  and  of  rhymes  and 
turn  out  their  works  on  a  formula."  He  goes  on  acidly  to  supply  the 
formula : 

Put  England  down  as  "knightly,"  state  her  honour  to  be  "inviolable" 
and  her  spirit  "invulnerable,"  call  her  enemies  "perjured"  and  branded 
with  the  "mark  of  Cain,"  refer  to  Trafalgar  (which  has  always  done 
good  service  as  a  rhyme  to  "war"),  summon  the  spirits  of  Drake  and 
Grenville  from  the  deep,  introduce  a  "thou"  or  two,  and  conclude  with 
an  assertion  that  God  will  defend  the  Right.... ^ 

An  amazing  number  of  the  early  productions  fitted  the  description,  as  a 
host  of  armchair  writers  rushed  into  print  with  their  false  and  distorted 
visions,  having  looked  at  "the  fearful  holocaust  of  modern  warfare  through 
romantic  spec tacles  . 

But  they  were  not  alone.  They  were  joined  by  a  mass  of  'trench1 
poets  who  produced  work  not  significantly  different  from  those  at  home, 
and  who  felt  that  fighting  on  the  battlefield  qualified  them  as  poets. 
Volume  after  volume  was  churned  out  and  snapped  up  by  an  uncritical 
and  tasteless  public  who  wallowed  in  the  mass  hysteria,  the  cheap 
sentimentality  and  the  strident  patriotism  which  it  was  easy  and  comfort¬ 
ing  to  accept.  As  active  participants,  the  versifiers  sought  to  speak 
not  for  themselves  but  for  the  whole  nation  though,  as  one  critic 
pointedly  observed:  "art  patriotically  willed,  is  not  art  at  all.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  does  hinder  the  production  of  art  in  the  poet 
himself;  for  real  intuitions  will  not  come  into  his  mind  if  he  fills  it 
with  false  ones."^ 
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Such  would  seem  the  case  of  Rupert  Brooke,  an  undoubtedly 
genuine  talent  who  was  so  concerned  with  striking  a  pose  and  adopting 
an  attitude  that  he  almost  stifled  his  own  power  to  articulate  a  genuine 
and  valuable  response  to  the  war.  Brooke  has,  consequently,  become  the 
outstanding  example  of  the  early  romantic  acceptance  of  war,  an  attitude 
he  shares  with  Julian  Grenfell  and  perhaps,  too,  with  the  early  Sassoon. 

Certainly,  however,  Charles  Sorley  shared  nothing  of  the  Brooke 
attitude.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  grasp  the  true  nature  of  the  war, 
and  consistently  displayed  a  complex  and  ambivalent  attitude.  Much 
younger  than  Brooke,  he  was  far  more  clear-sighted  and  mature  in  his 
judgements,  and  tried  always  to  understand  the  German  as  well  as  the 
British  point  of  view.  "War  in  this  century,"  he  writes  to  his  mother, 
"is  inexcusable:  and  all  parties  engaged  in  it  must  take  an  equal  share 
in  the  blame  for  its  occurrence,"  and  again:  "I  do  wish  also  that 
people  would  not  deceive  themselves  by  talk  of  a  just  war.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  just  war.  What  we  are  doing  is  casting  out  Satan  by 
Satan. 


„13 


His  poetry  too,  the  little  that  he  wrote  before  he  was  killed, 

shows  a  clarity  of  vision  and  an  awareness  of  reality  that  makes  Brooke 

seem  incredibly  jejeune  and  naive.  Sorley  writes,  for  instance: 

When  you  see  millions  of  the  mouthless  dead 
Across  your  dreams  in  pale  batallions  go. 

Say  not  soft  things  as  other  men  have  said. 

That  you’ll  remember.  For  you  need  not  so. 

Say  only  this,  ’They  are  dead.’  Then  add  thereto, 

'Yet  many  a  better  one  has  died  before. 

Two  other  highly  individual  responses  were  those  of  Wilfrid 
Gibson  and  Edmund  Blunden.  While  they  had  none  of  the  impassioned  and 
biting  satirical  force  of  a  Sassoon,  yet  in  their  own  quiet  way ,  they 
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made  their  own  protest  about  war — a  protest  that  is  nonetheless  effec¬ 
tive  because  muted  in  tone.  In  fact,  the  quietly  moving  and  elegiac 
poems  of  Blunden,  where  the  "dominant  mood  is  simply  one  of  sorrow, 
and  the  simple  straightforward  verse  of  Gibson  with  its  combination  of 
sympathy  and  irony,  sometimes  linger  far  longer  in  the  memory  than  the 
more  blistering  denunciations  of  Sassoon’s  satires. 

Herbert  Read’s  output  from  the  war,  like  much  of  Owen’s,  is 
filled  with  compassion,  pathos  and  horror  but  there  is  a  stronger 
philosphical  tone  which  is  probably  the  result  of  the  longer  time  in 
which  Read  meditated  on  the  meaning  of  his  experience  in  the  war ,  before 
committing  them  to  paper.  His  "The  End  of  a  War"  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  very  few  great  poems  to  deal  with  war.  In  three  sections — 
"The  Meditation  of  the  Dying  German  Officer,"  Dialogue  between  the  Body 
and  the  Soul  of  the  Murdered  Girl,"  and  "The  Meditation  of  the  Waking 
English  Officer" — the  poem  conveys  a  total  picture  of  human  nature  caught 
in  the  war.  Through  the  personae  of  the  two  soldiers  and  the  civilian 
girl  caught,  body  and  soul,  in  the  machinery  of  war,  Read  manages  to 
express  the  distillation  of  his  wartime  experience,  and  also  manages  a 
poignant  and  strong  condemnation  of  war . 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  Graves  as  a  poet  who  was  very  involved 
in  the  war  since  he  has  chosen  to  discard  all  the  poems  which  he  wrote 
about  it.  Of  the  two  volumes  of  war  poetry  he  published,  Over  the  Brazier, 
and  Fairies  &  Fusiliers,  not  a  single  poem  exists  in  his  Collected  Poems. 
What  we  remember  him  for,  instead,  is  his  racy,  lively  and  at  times 
callous  autobiography  Goodbye  To  All  That.  But  Graves,  too,  was  fully 
aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  war  and  expressed  it,  for  example,  in 
"A  Dead  Boche." 
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To  you  who'd  read  my  songs  of  War 
And  only  hear  of  blood  and  fame. 

I'll  say  (you’ve  heard  it  said  before) 

"War’s  Hell! "21 

Sassoon  performed  the  great  service  of  debunking  "the  old  romantic 

O  O 

myth  of  the  glory  of  war ,  ^  in  his  intensely  passionate  and  scorching 
satirical  poems,  but  did  little  "to  express  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
conflict  and  the  crisis."  Always  in  Sassoon,  there  is  the  underlying 
feeling  that  someone  is  to  blame  for  it  all,  and  he  is  interested  only 
in  finding  the  one  to  blame.  D.J.  Enright  has  tellingly  observed  that 
the  success  of  Sassoon's  anti-war  verse  "depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  reader's  personal  attitude:  you  x-zill  only  agree  with  what  is  said 
if  you  are  already  tending  towards  the  same  opinion."2^  But  Sassoon  felt 
that  only  satire  could  express  his  protest  strongly  enough,  and  it  is 
this  felt  passionate  intensity  that  assures  him  a  place  in  any  history 
of  the  poetry  directly  occasioned  by  the  war. 

Compared  to  Owen's,  much  of  Sassoon's  work  appears  thin  and 
over-simplified  because  of  the  limited  range  of  his  sensibility  and  appeal. 
Owen,  too,  saw  the  war  as  a  monstrous  catastrophe  and  decided  that  he 
could  best  make  his  outcry  by  depicting  in  harrowing  detail,  the  horror 
and  suffering  that  his  men  were  experiencing.  By  doing  this  as  accurately 
and  as  honestly  as  he  could,  Owen  hoped  to  show  the  monstrousness  of  what 
was  taking  place,  and  elicit  an  active  compassion  for  the  suffering  of 
these  soldiers.  For  him,  "the  poetry  is  in  the  pity,"  and  such  pity  as 
he  demanded  of  his  readers  could  only  be  achieved  if  all  the  lies  about 
war  were  completely  stripped  away.  Thus  much  of  Owen's  greatness  lies 
in  the  sheer  integrity  with  which  he  grappled  with  his  experience  and 
gave  expression  to  it  in  his  work.  In  this,  he  is  the  antithesis  of 
Brooke:  by  being  utterly  honest  with  himself  in  his  art  to  the  reality 
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of  the  situation,  he  succeeded  in  creating  a  body  of  poetry  that  is  not 
just  'war  poetry'  but  simply  great  poetry:  poetry  that  enlarges  the 
frontiers  of  feeling,  and  directly  involves  the  reader  in  an  imaginatively 
apprehended  and  transmitted  experience,  poetry  that  does  not  depend  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  war  for  its  appeal. 

The  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  war  in  purely  visual  terms 
was  in  the  poster  art  sponsored  by  the  nations  involved  in  the  war.  As 
their  very  raison  d'etre  was  propaganda,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in 
many  of  the  posters  of  the  time,  any  sense  of  wholeness  of  vision,  or 
complexity  of  thought  and  feeling:  those  were  areas  that  could  not  be 
exploited  at  all  in  such  a  medium — a  medium  that  demanded  immediacy  of 
feeling  rather  than  reflection  and  encouraged  clear-cut  distinctions 
and  categorization  rather  than  ambivalent  attitudes.  Despite  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  medium,  however,  several  poster  artists—  notably , 

Frank  Brangwyn,  Gerald  Spencer  Pryse  of  England,  and  Ludwig  Hohlwein 
of  Germany — managed  to  infuse  into  their  art  some  degree  of  real  feeling 
so  that  the  posters,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  managed  to  portray 
something  of  the  tragic  reality  of  war. 

Portraying  the  tragic  reality  of  war  was  the  occupation,  too, 
of  the  greatest  cartoonist  to  come  out  of  the  war,  Louis  Raemaekers. 
Amazingly  prolific — he  produced  over  1,000  drawings  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war — Raemaekers  was  the  spokesman  for  the  Allied  cause,  and 
infuriated  the  Germans  by  his  propaganda  cartoons.  For  that,  undoubtedly, 
is  what  they  were.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Raemaekers 
cartoons  will  never  be  really  classed  as  great  art,  in  the  same  way  as 
Goya's  Los  Desastres  de  la  Guerra  are,  because  they  lack  that  spirit  of 


universality  that  all  great  art  possesses. 


It  is  not  so  much  that 
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Raemaekers  condemns  war  and  militarism.  Rather  we  get  the  feeling  that 
he  condemns  only  German  militarism,  and  war  waged  by  Germany. 

As  a  result  of  his  bias,  his  vision  is  essentially  limited  in 
scope — he  sees  the  war  in  obvious  and  clear  contrasts:  the  Allies  are  for 
Civilization  while  the  marauding  Hun  is  the  force  of  destruction.  We 
meet  this  attitude  again  and  again  in  the  early,  simplistic  verse  of  the 
war.  Raemaekers,  then,  lacks  an  individual  vision.  He  can  be  regarded  at 
most  as  an  illustrator  of  given  texts,  and  his  comments  can  be  predicted 
with  accuracy.  But  in  spite  of  his  limitations,  his  cartoons  portray  as¬ 
pects  of  war  which  were  unavailable  before,  and  therefore  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  stunning  impact  on  viewers.  Deprived  of  their  more  propagandi¬ 
sts  captions,  and  obviously  didactic  purpose,  the  cartoons  loom  as  uni¬ 
versal  statements  about  war  and  conflict  and  transcend  the  sphere  of 
propaganda . 

The  original  impulse  that  led  to  the  sending  of  official  war  ar¬ 
tists  to  the  Front  was,  too,  one  of  propaganda.  Despite  claims  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear  that  "a  large  proportion  of  [the  war  paintings] 
were  designed  and  executed  not  as  records  of  a  hideous  and  devastating  war , 
but  as  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  war  effort  and  war  cheer¬ 
fulness.  The  decision  to  use  works  of  art  for  this  purpose  appears  to 
have  taken  as  a  result  of  the  great  and  quite  unexpected  interest  evinced  by 
the  general  public  in  Mr.  C.R.W.  Nevinson’s  first  exhibition  of  war  pic- 
tures . "25  The  success  of  this  exhibition  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Canadian 
and  British  Governments  to  the  political  possibilities  of  the  employment  of 
artists  on  a  large  scale,  and  they  scattered  commissions  with  a  liberal  hand. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  authorities 
in  acquiring  these  works,  however,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their 

ecords  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  finer 
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organisms  among  the  combatants." 

The  agitation  to  send  artists  to  the  Front  was,  according  to 
his  own  account,  largely  the  work  of  Sir  William  Rothenstein,  though 
it  was  not  until  late  1916  that  the  first  official  artist  was  sent 
out.  This  was  Muirhead  Bone,  who  was  followed  shortly  by  William 
Orpen.  Later,  Rothenstein  himself  was  made  an  Official  War  Artist, 
together  with  Paul  Nash,  C.R.W.  Nevinson,  William  Roberts  and  Eric 
Kennington.  While  many  other  artists — such  as  David  Bomberg,  Stanley 
Spencer,  Augustus  John,  and  Wyndham  Lewis — were  to  do  commissions  for 
the  Canadian  War  Memorials  scheme  and  the  Imperial  War  Museum,  they 
were  not  Official  British  Artists  at  the  Front,  though  Lewis  and  John 
finally  did  official  work  for  the  Canadian  War  Memorials  Scheme  and  its 
tireless  promoter,  Lord  Beaverbrook. 

John  was  convinced  that  "there's  enough  material  to  occupy  a 
97 

dozen  artists,"  a  feeling  that  Wyndham  Lewis  shared.  As  far  as  Lewis 
was  concerned,  the  war  was  material  to  be  utilized  by  artists  and  he 
chose  not  to  regard  "war  painting"  as  being  in  any  way  different  from 
art,  a  position  already  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  poetry.  He  asks: 
"Shall  we  conclude ....  that  War-painting  is  in  a  category  by  itself,  and 
distinctly  inferior  to  several  other  kinds  of  painting?  That,"  he  replie 
"is  a  vulgar  modern  absurdity ....  soldiers  and  War  are  as  good  as  anything 
else."28 

For  Lewis,  there  was  no  one  way  of  treating  the  war  pictorially, 
and  he  cited  examples  of  two  radically  different  approaches  to  war  in 
art  which  were  nevertheless  "equally  great  as  painting.  The  first  of 
these  is  Uccello,  whose  painting  of  war  displays  a  "placid  pageantry.... 
the  artist's  attitude  was  that  of  a  god  for  whom  blood  and  death  mean  no 
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more  than  bird’s  plumage  and  the  scintillations  of  steel."  The  second 
example  was  Goya’s  Los  Desastres  de  la  Guerra  which  displayed  "an 
alternately  sneering,  blazing,  always  furious  satire  directed  against 
Fate."29 

While  there  were  as  many  kinds  of  approaches  and  treatment  in  the 
visual  arts,  in  painting,  as  in  the  poetry,  there  is  one  distinction  that 
remains  between  the  work  produced  by  artists  who  were  tortured  by  the 
war — such  as  Paul  Nash,  Stanley  Spencer,  David  Bomberg  and  Lewis  him¬ 
self — and  by  those  who  remained  outside  of  the  conflict  and  only  visited 
the  areas  no  longer  involved  in  battle — such  as  Orpen,  Bone  and 
Rothenstein.  This  was  perhaps  the  distinction  Lewis  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote:  "The  artist  will  approach  this  territory  and  this  life  in  one 
of  two  ways — either  as  the  artist  visiting  a  picturesque  spot  and  select¬ 
ing  quaint  bits  and  views  of  dilapidated  survivals — or  as  the  artist 

O  A 

who  takes  his  subject  matter  from  the  life  around  him." 

The  work  of  the  first  group  is  striking  in  its  absence  of  action 
and  human  content :  Orpen  and  Bone  and  Rothenstein  seemed  to  have  been 
attracted  more  by  the  effect  of  war  on  buildings  and  the  countryside. 
Fascinated  with  the  war  as  spectacle,  they  composed  pictures  that  were 
impressive,  magnificently  produced  but  curiously  cold,  pictures  that 
seemed  to  convey  little  of  the  meaning  of  war  and  its  effect  on  men  and 
thus  say  nothing  significant  about  war.  Perhaps  this  was  the  result  of 
official  directives  and  it  is  interesting  in  this  regard  to  note  a 
comment  made  by  H.W.  Nevinson,  distinguished  essayist  and  father  of 

C.R.W.  Nevinson: 

Look  through _ the  battle  scenes  in  the  Academy  catalogues - it  is  ten 

thousand  to  one  you  will  not  find  a  single  British  corpse  represented 
there.  .  .  .My  artist  son  ventured  to  paint  tX'70  of  our  dead  fallen  beside 
the  wire’  but  the  censorship  rejected  the  picture,  and  over  the  offensive 
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bodies  a  broad  strip  of  brown  paper  was  pasted  to  encourage  the  others.... 
the  Censorship  allowed  only  Germans  to  be  killed,  and  figures  are 
soon  obliterated  by  the  delicate  tracery  of  time’s  lichens,  mosses  and 
Virginia  creeper... 31- 

While  not  strictly  accurate,  the  observation  applies  in  a  majority  of 
cases.  In  none  of  the  pictures,  for  example,  do  we  ever  see  the  soldiers 
actually  charging  the  enemy:  the  enemy  are  always  out  of  the  frame. 

From  that  point  of  view,  many  of  the  early  war  paintings  are  not  wholly 
devoid  of  propaganda  value. 

An  even  more  revealing  approach  to  the  effect  of  war  on  men 
might  be  seen  in  the  work  of  the  Vorticists,  as  epitomised  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Wyndham  Lewis.  The  Vorticists  "had  offered  to  them  in  the  war 
one  of  the  few  subjects  which  their  technique  was  fitted  to  express," 
Rutter  observes,  since  the  Cubist  method 

does  express,  in  the  most  direct  x^ay,  the  sense  that  in  war  man  behaves 
like  a  machine  or  part  of  a  machine,  that  war  is  a  process  in  which  man 
is  not  treated  as  a  human  being,  but  as  an  item  in  a  great  instrument 
of  destruction,  in  which  he  ceases  to  be  a  person  and  is  lost  in  a 

process. 32 

When  we  look  at  Lewis'  war  paintings  we  can  see  the  accuracy  of  Rutter's 
observation.  In  them,  the  men's  humanity  is  submerged  or  totally  dis¬ 
appears  in  their  mechanical  function.  That  alone  constitutes  a  power¬ 
ful  indictment  of  war. 

When  the  war  ended  in  1918,  the  men  involved  were  not  to  for¬ 
get  easily  their  experiences  in  it.  For  many  of  them,  the  war  remained 
a  haunting  memory  that  had  to  be  exorcised  by  the  process  of  active 
creation,  either  writing  or  painting.  Such  was  the  reason  that  impelled 
Blunden's  Undertones  of  War  (1928),  a  quiet  and  poignant  account  of  his 
experiences  in  the  war,  Graves'  Goodbye  To  All  That  (1929)  and  David 


Jones  In  Parenthesis  (1937).  Wyndam  Lewis,  too,  like  Jones  waited 
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fully  eighteen  years  before  he  wrote  his  account  of  that  period  in 
Blasting  and  Bombardiering  (1937). 

Perhaps,  as  Herbert  Read  has  observed,  no  great  tragedy  of  the 
First  World  War  has  yet  been  written,  and,  indeed,  will  never  nox^  be 
written.  The  intensity  and  scale  of  the  war,  the  way  in  which  it  was 
conducted  made  it  impossible  for  any  artist  to  command  a  view  of  the 
whole.  We  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  can  see  through  the  eyes 
of  the  unusual  few,  and  accept  what  they  have  to  offer  since  they  were 
themselves  caught  in  it.  All  we  can  ask  is  that  they  be  true  to  their 
experiences  and  to  their  own  vision,  and  by  maintaining  this  integrity 
in  their  art,  provide  us  with  insights  from  which  we  may  learn. 


V 


CHAPTER  ONE 


FUTURISM  AND  INTIMATIONS  OF  WAR 

"By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  Preston  and  Wise  have 
observed,  "there  were  many  signs  of  Armageddon. 1,1  But  none  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  war  to  come  were  taken  seriously  even  though,  we  now 
recognize  in  retrospect,  one  of  them  had  predicted  with  an  uncanny 
accuracy  the  very  course  and  the  nature  of  the  First  World  War.  This 
was  Ivan  Bloch  who  published  in  1897-98  his  six -volume  study  of  what 
seemed  to  him  the  inevitable  pattern  that  any  modern  warfare  would 

O 

adopt . 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  spirit  of  aggression  that  was  abroad, 
however,  a  spirit  that  manifested  itself  clearly  and  irrefutably  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  the  work  of  the  Italian 
Futurists.  The  bellicose  trumpeting  of  this  group  was  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  the  stirring  spirit  of  rebellion  and  violence  which  was 
to  manifest  itself  too  in  the  painting  and  the  poetry  of  those  unknowing 
years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Sir  Maurice  Bowra  in  the  Taylor ian  Lecture  at  Oxford  in  1961, 
Poetry  and  the  First  World  War,  has  noted  how  much  of  the  poetry  produced 
in  Europe  and  Russia  at  that  time  seemed  a  presage  of  the  war  to  come. 
There  is  also  a  corresponding  phenomenon  in  the  visual  arts,  in  which 
painters  were  producing  canvases  that,  seen  in  the  light  of  later  events, 
have  a  frightening  prevision  about  them.  It  would  appear  that  the  coming 
tragic  events  threw  their  shadows  far  before  them  on  the  field  of  the 
arts . 

As  the  Futurists  envisioned  it  in  1909,  the  war  was  to  be  purely 
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in  the  realm  of  art  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  they 
could  not  see  that  the  arena  which  they  had  chosen  for  the  conflict  could 
not  remain  in  its  narrow  bounds.  Inevitably,  the  Futurists  would  be 
entering  the  sphere  of  political  and  social  action  since  any  attack  on 
the  art  of  a  society — no  matter  how  decadent — and  on  the  institutions 
that  enshrined  that  art,  would  constitute  an  attack  on  the  very  structure 
of  that  society. 

Their  outpourings  bristle  with  metaphors  and  images  of  war.  As 
Isaac  Rosenberg  has  observed: 

Theirs  was  an  ideal  of  strength,  and  scorn.  The  tiger  must  battle  with 
the  tiger.  The  world  must'  be  cleansed  of  the  useless  old  and  weak;  for 
the  splendour  of  battle  must  rage  between  the  strong  and  the  strong. 

Theirs  is  the  terrible  beauty  of  destruction  and  the  furious  energy  in 
destroying.  They  would  burn  up  the  past;  they  would  destroy  all 
standards . ^ 

Certainly,  the  pronouncements  of  the  Futurists  would  bear  this  out.  "We 
wish  to  destroy  the  museums,  the  libraries,  the  academies  of  all  types, 
the  first  Manifesto  declares.  "Set  the  bookshelves  of  the  libraries  on 
fire!  Shift  the  course  of  the  canals  so  that  they  flood  the  museums!.... 
Grasp  the  picks,  the  axes,  the  hammer  and  demolish,  demolish  without 
pity,  the  venerated  cities!"^ 

Already,  we  observe,  the  Futurists  have  begun  to  agitate  for 
social  action.  As  such,  it  was  not  a  difficult  step  for  them  to  make  from 
a  war  in  the  arts  to  a  real  war  and  they  made  the  transition  without 
hesitation,  glad  and  eager  for  what  seemed  an  even  greater  opportunity 
to  put  their  theories  into  practice.  In  the  end,  however,  they  were 
themselves  to  be  engulfed  in  the  orgy  of  destruction  that  swept  over 
Europe,  their  movement  ironically  wiped  out  by  the  very  force  they  had 
admired  and  had  been  foolish  enough  to  hope  they  could  channel  and  use 
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creatively . 

The  Futurists  were  an  Italian  artistic  group  formed  early  in  1909 
by  Filippo  Tommaso  Marinetti,  born  in  Alexandria  of  Italian  parents,  and 
a  self-proclaimed  Milanese  by  adoption.  The  group  he  formed  is  important 
to  any  discussion  of  changing  attitudes  to  the  war  because  it  was  the 
only  group  of  artists  x^hich  consciously,  consistently  and  deliberately 
fashioned  an  artistic  philosophy  about  the  First  World  War  and  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  in  Europe.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  members  of  the 
group  experienced  a  significant  change  in  attitude  after  being  involved 
in  actual  combat;  indeed,  they  remained  committed  to  their  blaringly 
aggressive  welcoming  of  war  to  the  very  end. 

The  group  and  the  philosophy  on  which  it  was  based  were  the 
inspiration  of  Marinetti,  sometime  poet,  pamphleteer,  magazine  editor, 
and  literary  middle-man,  described  as  "the  impressario  of  Italian 
modernism. ...  the  most  grotesque  man  Italy  has  produced  in  our  century.... a 
prodigious  energeticist , 1,6  as  well  as  "the  caffeine  of  Europe,"7  and 
"a  first-class  showman  with  a  mad  ambition  to  leave  his  mark  in  literary 
history .  The  foundation  members  were  Umberto  Boccioni — "the  faithful 
lieutenant" — Carlo  Carra,  Gino  Sever ini,  Giacomo  Balia,  Luigi  Russolo 
and  Antonio  Sant T Elia. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  movement  was  to  revive  the  dead 
and  sterile  artistic  world  of  Italy,  to  overcome  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
stagnation,  as  they  saw  it,  which  had  sapped  the  vitality  of  their  culture 
and  society.  They  planned  to  effect  this  end  by  innovation,  startling 
experimentation  (much  of  which  the  Dadaists  later  copied),  general 
excitement  and  shock  tactics.  Their  targets,  as  observed  earlier,  were 


* 
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museums,  libraries,  academies  xdiich  they  claimed  were  stifling, 
hausting  and  burying  all  talent  and  ability. 

In  their  general  advocacy  of  movement,  activity  and  change,  and 
in  their  search  for  what  was  vital  and  dynamic,  the  Futurists  became 
"propagandists  of  movement,  speed,  dynamism;  rhapsodists  of  technology. 
With  infantile  enthusiasm  they  hailed  war  as  a  ’health-giver'  merely 
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because  it  wasy  dynamic,  full  of  movement  and  speed."  They  had  passed 
logically  from  admiration  of  all  physical  and  mental  exertion  to 
specific  forms  of  conflict,  violence  and  anarchy  which  were  a  result  of 
this  exertion  and  desire  to  be  emancipated  from  the  weight  of  tradition. 
War,  it  seemed  to  them,  was  the  supreme  expression  of  dynamism  because 
it  was  an  ever-shifting  force  with  tremendous  powers  of  creation  as  of 
destruction,  a  force  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  seething  revitaliza 
tion,  in  turn  the  end-product  of  a  dynamic  tension  established  between 
the  forces  of  creation  and  destruction.  The  worship  of  war  was,  too,  an 
extension  of  their  admiration  for  all  things  mechanical,  an  attitude 
implicit  in  their  determination  to  seek  inspiration  in  contemporary  life 
Thus  the  first  Manifesto  waxes  ecstatic  about  rapid  locomotion,  speeding 
automobiles  and  "the  nocturnal  fervour  of  the  arsenals  and  of  shipyards 
inflamed  by  violent,  electric  moons. 

The  Futurist  attitude  to  war  is  enunciated  in  the  first  of  the 
many  manifestoes  issued  by  the  group  (covering  all  aspects  of  the  arts, 
from  painting  to  sculpture,  from  music  to  architecture)  and  was  composed 
as  were  so  many  of  the  others,  by  Marinetti  himself.  It  appeared  in  the 
Paris  publication  Le  Figaro  on  January  20,  1909,  and  created  quite  a 
sensation  by  its  demand  for  force  and  speed,  and  by  its  bellicose  tone. 


. 
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Wyndham  Lewis  scathingly  describes  Marinetti:  "....with  execration 
making  his  teeth  ragged,  blood  weltering  and  leaping  round  his  eyes.... 

He  snarls  and  bawls. 1,11 

Marianne  Martin  regards  this  aspect  of  Futurism  with  a  sympathetic 

eye.  She  makes  the  point  that  the  Futurists  "glorified  war  and  encouraged 

belligerence  but  this  was  above  all  an  aspect  of  their  desire  for  a 
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courageous  and  active  creative  life."  Thus,  the  opening  lines  of  the 
Manifesto  ran: 

We  wish  to  sing  the  love  of  danger,  the  practice  of  energy  and  boldness.,., 
there  is  no  longer  any  beauty  except  in  the  struggle.  A  work  which  does 
not  have  an  aggressive  character  cannot  be  a  masterpiece.  Poetry  must 
be  conceived  as  a  violent  assault  against  unknown  forces.... 13 

In  this  'manifesto  of  overwhelming  and  incendiary  violence, f1^  the 

Futurists  went  on  to  state  specifically  their  support  for,  and  admiration 

of,  war  and  conflict: 

We  wish  to  glorify  war — the  world's  only  hygienics — militarism,  patriotism, 
the  destructive  gesture  of  the  libertines,  the  beautiful  ideas  for  which 
one  can  die.... We  shall  sing  in  praise  of  the  large  crowds  stirred  up  by 
work,  pleasures,  and  riots ....  praise  of  the.... tides  of  revolutions  in 
modern  capitals . . . . 

Their  hearts,  Marinetti  said,  would  feel  no  weariness  because  they  were 
nourished  by  'fire,  by  hate  and  by  speed.'1*^ 

This  love  of  violence  and  worship  of  machines  was  to  prove  un¬ 
acceptable  to  critics  like  Wyndham  Lewis  who  denounced  Marinetti  as  a 
'pre-fascist'  and  described  him  as  being  "torn  in  mind,  as  to  which  point 
of  the  compass  to  rush  to  and  drink  up  the  booming  and  banging,  lap  up 

the  blood!"17  once  war  had  been  declared.  Another  reviewer  has  described 
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Marinetti's  philosophy  as  'lethal.' 

In  1915,  the  Manifesto  of  the  Synthetic  Futurist  Theatre — issued 
by  Marinetti,  Emilio  Settimelli  and  Bruno  Corra — appeared.  It  echoed 


. 
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the  first  Manifesto  in  its  stress  on  violent  action  and  admiration  for 
war.  Now,  however,  the  hysteria  seems  charged  with  menace  as  the  world 
was  facing  the  bitter  reality  of  a  war  that  was  destroying  thousands. 

For  the  Futurists,  however,  there  seems  nothing  abhorrent  in  this  fact. 
Instead  there  is  a  significant  lack  of  awareness  of  what  the  war 
really  means  in  terms  of  human  death  and  suffering.  All  feeling  is 
sacrificed  to  an  abstract  ideal: 

While  awaiting  the  great  war  which  has  been  invoked  for  so  long,  we 
futurists  are  alternating  our  violent  antineural  action. ...  Italy  will 
have  to  be  fearless  and  relentless ....  Impassive  at  the  announcement 
of  a  victory  which  might  cost  fifty  thousand  lives ,  and  even  at  the  news 
of  a  defeat . . . . 

The  Futurists  speak  of  the  war  in  the  usual  glowing  terms:  it  would  bring 
a  renascence  of  all  life  and  art  in  Italy,  and  the  world.  The  ends  of 
Futurism  would  be  accomplished: 

The  war-intensified  futurism — makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
rise  up,  and  not  to  rot  in  libraries  and  reading  rooms. 20 

Their  belief  that  a  glorious  Italian  phoenix  would  arise  from 
the  ashes  of  destruction,  that  they  would  be  able  to  "create  and  build 
ex  novo"^ — as  Antonio  Sant 'Elia  observed — can  now  be  seen  as  neither 
realistic  nor  true,  but  hopelessly  naive  and  simplistic.  They  condemned 
all  contemporary  work  in  the  arts  as  being  "pacifist  and  neutralist"  and 
talked  about  the  "ferocious,  roaring,  and  synthesizing  speed  of  War."22 
They  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  was  nothing  'synthesizing'  about 
this  war  or  any  other:  it  could  be  only  destructive. 

But  the  group  was  held  together  and  urged  on  by  the  fevered  ex¬ 
hortations  of  Marinetti  who,  according  to  one  sly  comment  of  Boccioni's, 
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always  had  "a  cavalry  officer  in  [him]  in  command  of  the  charge."" 
Marinetti,  in  fact,  had  been  at  Tripoli  in  the  autumn  of  1911,  acting 
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as  war  correspondent  in  the  war  betx^een  Italy  and  Turkey,  and  had  also 
spent  winter  of  1912  observing  fighting  in  the  Balkans.  Moreover,  he 
claimed  that  the  poetic  reforms  which  he  advocated  had  been  directly 
inspired  by  his  experiences  in  the  trenches. 

Under  Marinetti’s  leadership,  the  Futurists  organized  a  series 
of  anti-neutrality  demonstrations.  At  the  first  of  these,  on  September 
15,  1914,  Boccioni  took  an  active  part.  He  describes  it  to  his  family 
in  a  letter  on  the  18th: 

....My  dears  the  demonstrations  in  favour  of  war  are  beginning.  We  have 
fired  the  opening  shot . . . . in  a  Box  at  the  Dal  Verme  Theatre  I  tore  an 
Austrian  flag  into  shreds,  whilst  Marinetti  waved  an  Italian  flag.  This 
evening  we  will  repeat  the  performance . 24 

One  is  forced  to  wonder  if  the  Futurists  fully  realized  what 
they  were  advocating.  Certainly,  Marinetti  was  not  one  of  those  who 
were  lulled  into  thinking  that  this  was  a  war  which  would  be  over  by 
Christmas.  If  anything,  he  seemed  to  have  counted  on  it  lasting  even 
longer  than  it  did.  In  view  of  such  a  premonition,  the  detached  way  in 
which  he  discusses  the  implications  of  the  war  in  a  letter  to  Sever ini 
on  November  20,  1914,  would  suggest  that  they  all  fully  knew  what  they 
were  doing  but  preferred  to  view  the  whole  affair  as  one  grand  artistic 
’happening.’  Marinetti  writes: 

....we  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  this  war  will  involve 
little  by  little  the  entire  world;  (2)  the  world  will  remain  at  war.... 
or,  in  other  words,  in  an  aggressive,  dynamic  and  futurist  state  for  at 
least  ten  years.  Futurism,  therefore,  must  not  only  participate  directly 
in  the  splendour  of  the  conflagration. . . .but  must  also  become  the 
plastic  expression  of  this  futurist  hour.^ 

There  would  appear  to  be  something  drastically  wrong  and  distorted 
with  a  mind  which  can  contemplate  a  world  war  of  ten  years  duration  with 
equanimity  and  describe  it  in  terms  of  a  splendid  conflagration. 
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Marinetti’s  subsequent  exhortations  are  also  repellent  because  they 

are  so  inhuman  and  calculating.  Somehow,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Futurism 

came  later  to  be  identified  with  Fascism  and  why  Marinetti  could  join 

Mussolini’s  camp,  for  he  displays  the  same  single-minded  dedication  to 

a  cause,  the  same  discounting  of  human  beings  as  did  the  later  dictator. 

The  war,  says  Marinetti,  is  to  be  used  purely  as  an  artistic  stimulus: 

....the  greatest  war,  lived  with  intensity  by  futurist  painters,  can 
produce  real  convulsions  in  their  sensibility ....  immense  artistic 
innovations  are  possible. ...  interest  yourself  pictorially  in  the  war  and 
its  repercussions.  Try  to  live  the  war  pictorially  and  to  study  it  in 
all  its  marvellous  mechanical  forms  (military  trains,  fortifications, 
wounded,  ambulances,  hospitals,  processions  etc .).... give  yourself  up 
to  the  enormous,  military,  anti-German  emotion  which  is  convulsing 
France .  ^6 

Severini  seems  to  have  been  the  most  willing  of  the  Futurists 

to  follow  this  appeal  made  by  Marinetti  and  within  a  year  he  had  completed 

a  large  number  of  war  paintings,  the  first  two  of  which  are  The  Collapse 

and  The  War.  In  these,  according  to  Raffaele  Carrieri,  "forms  and  abstract 
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volumes  rotate ... .and  explode  in  a  gaseous  space."  Rosenberg’s  comment 

on  the  art  of  the  Futurists  is  sharp  and  perceptive.  He  notes: 

....they  have  invented  forms  abstract  and  mechanical,  remote  from  and 
unassociated  with  natural  obj ects . . . . The  forms  are  not  new,  but  dead  and 
mechanical. .. .It  is  too  purely  abstract  and  devoid  of  any  human  basis 
to  ever  become  intelligible  to  anybody  outside  the  creator's  self.  The 
symbols  they  use  are  symbols  of  symbols. 

This  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  war  paintings  where  nothing  near  to  human 
sympathy  or  feeling  is  offered.  Marinetti  has  prevailed  to  the  extent 
that  human  suffering  gives  way  to  abstract  patterns,  and  the  anguish  and 
horror  of  war  is  suppressed. 

By  January  of  1916,  Severini  felt  he  had  done  enough  to  have  an 
exhibition.  Accordingly,  he  organized  the  "First  Futurist  Exhibition  of 
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the  Plastic  Art  of  War"  at  the  Galerie  Bontet  de  Monvel  in  Paris  and  out¬ 
lined  in  his  catalogue  what  he  had  been  hoping  to  achieve.  He  claims 
that  he  "tried  to  express  the  idea  [of]  war  by  a  plastic  ensemble  com¬ 
posed  of  these  realites :  Cannon,  factory,  flag,  mobilization  order, 
aeroplane,  anchor .... [because]  these  are  symbols  of  general  ideas. 

An  interesting  assemblage,  one  might  observe,  but  curiously  lacking  in 
the  one  factor  that  makes  war  meaningful  or  tragic:  people.  Here  there 
are  no  wounded,  no  soldiers,  no  starving  civilians,  no  orphans:  all  have 
been  neatly  overlooked.  It  is  a  significant  omission  and  demonstrates 
how  little  people  were  considered  by  the  Futurists:  once  man  was  con¬ 
sidered  purely  as  plastic  material  for  the  shaping  forces  of  art,  then 
both  subject  and  artist  lost  their  humanity.  And  this  is  why  Severini’s 
paintings  have  nothing  of  worth  to  offer  us  about  the  war  in  visual  terms. 

Carra  responded  with  a  group  of  drawings,  collages  and  free- 
word  paintings,  and  in  1915  had  his  book  Guerra  Pittura  (War-Painting) 
issued,  with  twelve  of  the  drawings,  in  the  editions  of  the  magazine  found¬ 
ed  by  Marinetti,  Poesia.  Carrieri  describes  the  pen-drawings  as  "full 
of  exploding,  crackling  letters,  numbers,  photographs  and  newspaper 
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clippings  of  war  bulletins." 

More  significant,  however,  was  the  accompanying  text  which  showed 
that  Carra  also  subscribed  fully  to  the  Futurist  tenet  that  the  war  was 
an  ’artistic  event.’  He  writes: 

I  affirm  that  today  the  pictorial  masterpiece  and  the  most  beautiful 
poem  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world  are  those  that  the  cannon  is 
creating  incessantly . 31 

He  goes  on  in  a  mounting  flood  of  enthusiasm  to  list  the  positive  virtues 
of  war,  a  list  that  reveals  an  opacity  of  vision  that  is  frightening. 
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The  war,  rather  than  obstructing,  stimulates  and  encourages  the  expression 
and  the  affirmation  of  artistic  genius  and  increases  the  courage  and 
the  power  to  destroy  and  create ....  the  really  strong  artists  can  in  no 
way  be  weakened  by  the  war.... but  derive  an  increase  in  their  creative 
powers ... .The  war  is  creating ....  a  really  nex^  love  for  machinism  and 
metallism. .. .and  will  give  to  Italy  new  power,  new  dash  and  new  daring 
in  all  aspects  of  life. 32 


The  new  power  and  the  new  dash,  needless  to  say,  did  not  manifest  them¬ 
selves  either  in  Italy  or  the  other  nations  reeling  away  from  the 
catastrophe  of  the  war ,  and  one  wonders  in  whom  this  love  of  'machinism' 
and  'metallism'  was  supposedly  burgeoning:  certainly  not  in  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches. 

Carra  also  voices  what  is  perhaps  the  most  articulate  statement 
of  the  reasons  the  Futurists  glorified  and  "hailed  war  as  a  'health- 
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giver',"  and  why  they  regarded  it  as  their  best  ally: 

The  war  is  suppressing  and  will  suppress  innumerable  prejudices,  worn- 
out  ideas,  conservative  positions,  and  out-of-date  preconceptions;  it 
is  creating  and  x^ill  create  a  strong  passion  for  the  ephemeral,  the  new 
and  the  fleeting. 34 


Boccioni  was  as  much  caught  up  in  the  boisterous  chauvinism  of  the 
Futurists  as  any  of  the  others,  and  he  revelled  in  war,  as  he  shows  in 
his  letters.  Writing  to  his  brother-in-law  on  September  10,  1915, 

(having  enlisted  shortly  after  Italy  declared  war  on  Austria  on  May  24, 
1915)  he  displays  a  bubbling  gaiety  and  assurance  that  would  have  pleased 
the  hearts  of  the  early  versifiers  spawned  by  the  war.  He  writes: 


Both  my  health  and  my  mood  are  excellent ....  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
a  real  physical  joy  for  me.... I  am  full  of  joy  and  an  indescribable 
enthusiasm. .. .my  futurist  ideal,  my  love  for  Italy.... all  drive  me 


is 


irresistibly  to  doing  my  duty. 


3$ 


In  the  same  letter  he  writes  about  the  front  in  terms  that  suggest  the 
war  is  an  artistic  presentation  of  son  et  lumiere. 

Every  night  the  luminous  streaks  of  our  searchlights  probe  the  sky  and 
create  stupendous  nocturnal  visions. 36 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Contessa  Piccini  in  autumn  of  1915,  he  states  more 
explicitly:  "War  is  a  wonderful,  marvellous,  terrible  thing!  In  the 
mountains  it.... seems  like  a  fight  with  the  infinite.  Grandiosity, 
immensity,  life  and  death!  I  am  happy. "37 

Boccioni  closes  his  letter  to  his  brother-in-law  with  similar 
expressions  of  happiness  and  contentment,  secure  in  his  loyalty  and 
patriotism: 

Italy  will  rise  to  heights.... I  cannot  wait  for  that  moment,  even  though 
I  am  almost  certain  that  I  will  lose  my  life  or  be  gravely  wounded.... 
Happily  I  am  going  once  again  into  the  firing  line.  Very  happily. 

Full  of  faith  in  the  inevitable  victory  of  Italy  and  conscious  of  the  full 
value  of  my  life! 38 

He  was  prophetic,  in  a  sense,  though  in  spite  of  all  his  praise¬ 
worthy  sentiments  he  was  not  accorded  the  glorious  death  he  might  have 
wanted.  Boccioni  was  thrown  from  his  horse  while  doing  some  training, 
and  died  shortly  after. 

He  had  done  little  in  terms  of  following  Marinetti's  directives 
to  the  Futurists.  He  had  completed  only  about  ten  sketches,  of  which 
only  one  coloured  collage,  Charge  of  Lancers ,  survives.  One  could  inter¬ 
pret  this  small  output  as  a  sign  that  the  truly  creative  artist  could  not 
operate  in  the  way  Marinetti  had  directed:  that  in  spite  of  his  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  futurist  artistic  philosophy,  Boccioni 's  own  impulses 
were  leading  him  elsewhere.  But  all  this  is  purely  speculative. 

Certainly,  it  can  be  seen  that  Futurism,  in  spite  of  its  belief  in 
utilizing  war  as  an  artistic  stimulus,  achieved  little  that  was  of  any 
real  worth  in  that  field. What  is  evoked,  moreover,  was  largely  visual, 
not  literary.  Marinetti's  "Zang-Tum-Tum"  is  but  one  of  the  few  'poems' 
that  came  out  of  Futurist  synthesis  of  war,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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be  either  moving  or  memorable,  its  impact  being  derived  largely  from 
the  novelty  of  the  typography. 

With  the  death  of  Boccioni  in  August,  and  of  Sant’ Elia  in  October 
of  1916,  and  with  Marinetti  and  Russolo  severely  wounded,  with  Severini 
and  Carra  more  and  more  alienated  and  drifting  away  from  the  movement, 
Futurism  could  be  said  to  have  run  its  course  and  was  fizzling  to  an  end. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  total  artistic  output  of  the  Futurists  which 
was  stimulated  by  the  war,  it  would  appear  that  Futurism  (and  its  artistic 
philosophy  of  war)  was  inadequate  and  incapable  of  coping  with  an  event 
so  overwhelmingly  forceful  and  destructive. 

An  approach  which  contained  so  many  untenable  assumptions  about 
the  positive  value  of  a  world  conflict  was  bound  in  the  end  to  be  found 
gravely  wanting  because  it  ignored  the  reality  of  war;  it  ignored  the  fact 
that  war  was  far  from  a  glorious  artistic  experience  and  that  no  amount 
of  artistic  philosophizing  could  make  it  so.  As  Rodker  has  observed, 
the  Futurists  had  merely  substituted  a  "Romanticism  of  machinery,  towns, 
violence,"  for  the  Romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  the 
enshrining  of  violence,  "War  seemed  its  logical  outcome,  and,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  became  its  extinguisher . 


. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

TINSEL  PLATITUDES— THE  EARLY  VERSE 

The  Futurists  would  have  been  delighted  by  the  furious  surge  of 
activity  that  swept  over  England  in  the  wake  of  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  though  most  of  the  verse  that  was  produced  is  appalling¬ 
ly  bad  and  "clearly  intended  for  the  big  public  which  consumes  verse  only 
under  extreme  emotional  compulsion."^  This  unwavering  patriotism  is  an 
early  characteristic  and  its  motivating  force  was  so  strong  that 
Jacqueline  Trotter,  writing  in  .1919,  wailed  about  how  she  had  been 
forced  to  consult  well  over  five  hundred  volumes  of  war  verse  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  War  Museum,  in  an  attempt  to 
compile  a  manageable  anthology.-^ 

When  the  guns  of  August  1914  started  booming  in  the  first  months 

of  the  war,  variously  called  'Great'  and  "a  cyclopean  dividing  wall  in 

3 

time:  a  thousand  miles  high  and  a  thousand  miles  wide,"  there  was  very 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  nations  involved  in  the  battle  that 
they  were  embarking  upon  a  just  and  honourable  war.  Indeed,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  feeling  that  dominated  the  crowds  was  one  of  intense 
patriotism,  with  an  accompanying  strong  conviction  that  they  were  acting 
for  'Right'  and  for  'civilization.'  Wl len  we  look  back  at  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  period  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  over¬ 
whelming  irony  of  the  sentiments  expressed:  ironic  because  both  sides 
were  claiming  that  God  and  Right  were  on  their  side. 

Addressing  his  people  from  Berlin  on  August  1,  1914,  the  Kaiser 
commended  them  to  God  and  exhorted  them  to  go  to  Church.  Kneel  down 
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before  God  and  ask  him  for  help  for  our  brave  army...."^  Hecksher,  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  saw  the  coming  struggle  as  an  elemental  one, 
and  declared  that  the  Germans  would  stand  together  to  defend  their  homes 
and  uphold  their  country’s  honour  to  the  last.  MWe  shall  defend,"  he 
said,  "Eastern  civilization  against  Western  uncivilization,"5  a  claim 
that  sounds  rather  strange. 

Germany  did  not,  of  course,  hold  a  monopoly  on  these  noble 
sentiments.  England  was  equally  convinced  that  she  was  the  one  fighting 
against  the  destructive  forces  of  anti-civilization,  represented  by 
the  image  of  the  marauding  Hun. 

In  the  Times  of  August  2,  1914,  we  read  that  "England’s  only 
desire  is  to  protect  civilization  generally  from  the  consequences  of 
Servian  crime  and  f oily" (p . 5) ,  and  that  if  England  failed  in  this  duty 
she  "would  be  guilty  of  a  foul  crime  against  civilization...." 

The  Editor  of  War  and  Democracy,  noted  in  his  preface  all  that 
would  be  endangered  if  England  lost  the  war: 

. . . .all  that  is  worth  living  for  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  this  war — 
for  ourselves  the  future  of  the  democratic  ideal  in  these  islands  and 
in  the  British  Empire  at  large,  for  the  people  of  Europe  deliverance 
from  competing  armaments  and  the  yoke  of  racial  tyranny,  (p.vii). 

There  was,  too,  an  easy  optimism  that  the  war  would  be  ’over 
by  Christmas.’  Frank  Swinnerton  certainly  thought  that  "the  war  would  be 
short,"6  and  Harold  Owen  reports  that  "the  war  it  was  thought  would  be 
all  over  in  a  few  months."7  Guy  Chapman  has  observed:  "We  were  all 
pretty  unsophisticated.  There  x^as  still  something  of  the  belief  that  it 

g 

was  all  a  game." 

Even  after  the  war  had  stretched  out  into  July  of  1915,  fully  six 
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months  after  it  was  supposed  to  have  ended,  Robert  Graves  tells  us  in 
Goodbye  To  All  That,  Mat  no  time  in  the  war  did  any  of  us  believe  that 
hostilities  could  possibly  continue  more  than  another  nine  months  or  a 
year "(113) . 

Rupert  Brooke  was  more  optimistic  than  Graves  (though  both  were 

far  from  the  truth)  when  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  in  January  of  1915  that  he 

was  "not  so  confident  as  the  Staff  at  the  Front  who  predict  a  sudden 

cracking  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  and  peace  in  April.  But  I  think 

9 

we  should  do  it  by  August." 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  important  dailies  kept  emphasizing  the 
duty  which  Britain  owed  to  her  European  allies,  while  facilely  discounting 
the  sacrifice  involved  in  the  number  of  lives  lost,  an  attitude  that  also 
emerged  in  the  verse  of  the  time.  The  Observer  of  August  16,  1914,  pro¬ 
claimed  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  Futurists: 

Whether  the  ordeal  is  long  or  short  we  have  to  see  it  through ....  it  is 
essential  that  once  having  entered  into  the  quarrel,  we  shall  keep  our 
place  in  the  fighting  line  to  the  end  and  be  ready  to  replace  the 
wastage  of  war . . . . (p . 4) . 

The  Times  Military  Correspondent  wrote  on  August  2,  1914: 

In  a  great  war  we  are  bound  to  suffer  many  losses,  of  men,  of  ships,  and 
of  material  resources  of  all  kinds.  These  losses  must  be  borne  without 
complaint  and  must  be  accepted  without  murmuring  (p.6). 

David  Lloyd  George,  later  the  Prime  Minister,  seemed  committed 
to  this  view  when  he  very  early  observed  that  he  "would  rather  see  the 
British  Empire  bite  the  dust  than  allow  poor  little  Belgium  to  be  crushed 
by  this  hectoring  bully."10  Frances  Winwar  tells  us  that  "atrocity 
stories  shrieked  in  headlines  from  the  press  and  found  credence  with 
hitherto  sane  people  who,  forgetting  the  purported  noble  motives  for 
which  the  war  was  being  fought,  shouted  for  the  extermination  of  the 
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enemy...."11  The  Daily  Mail  of  January  1,  1915  is  a  good  example. 

Its  blazing  headlines  read: 

Inhabitants  shot  like  rats — Slaughter  of  wounded — Rabbi  and  Sister  killed — 
Neither  Sex  nor  Age  Spared — 3,000  Belgians  killed — Priests  Tortured  (p.2). 

This  outcry  was  followed  by  hysterical  outbursts  a  few  weeks 

later,  like  that  of  Lord  Derby,  who  screamed: 

This  country  calls  no  longer  for  men  to  fight  an  honourable  foe;  it  calls 
for  men  to  join  to  hunt  down  and  crush  once  and  for  all  a  race  of  cold¬ 
blooded  murderers. -^-2 

It  is  hardly  surprising  then  that,  faced  with  this  barrage  of  hate  talk, 
the  crowds  should  have  reacted  violently.  The  Daily  Mirror  of  May  13, 

1915,  reports  the  London  Mob's  wild  "outburst  of  fury  against  Germans" 
(p.2).  The  reports  claim  that  the  police  were  powerless  to  stop  the 
"wild  London  anti-German  riots:  Women  and  Children  in  the  Mobs"  (p.7). 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  strange  to  read  Robert  Graves'  comment 
while  on  leave  in  August  of  that  same  year.  It  would  appear  that  after 
the  initial  bout  of  hysteria,  the  crowd  settled  back  once  more  into  apathy. 
Graves  writes : 

Despite  the  number  of  uniforms  in  the  streets,  the  general  indifference 
to,  and  ignorance  about,  the  war  surprised  me.... The  universal  catchword 
was  'Business  as  usual. '13 

We  have  G.B.  Shaw's  word  for  it,  in  his  Preface  to  Heartbreak 
House,  that  "the  ordinary  war-conscious  civilian  went  mad,"1/+  and  that 
"there  was  only  one  virtue,  pugnacity:  only  one  vice,  pacifism. 

Certainly,  his  analysis  of  the  effect  of  this  war  fever  seems  to  accord 
with  the  reports  in  the  papers: 

_ the  impact  of  physical  death  and  destruction - tore  off  the  masks 

of  education,  art,  science,  and  religion  from  our  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
and  left  us  glorifying  grotesquely  in  the  licence  suddenly  accorded  to 
our  vilest  passions.^5 
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But  Shaw  agrees  with  Graves  (who  found  that  his  account  of  a  horrifying 
bombing  was  shrugged  off  as  not  worth  hearing  when  his  audience  learnt 
it  had  taken  place  in  France!)  on  the  point  that  the  deaths  at  the  Front 
meant  very  little,  in  human  terms,  to  the  people  at  home.  For  them  the 
numbers  remained  numbers,  with  no  faces,  no  bodies,  no  souls,  and  no 
identities . 

In  a  sense,  this  was  the  only  way  they  could  have  dealt  with  the 

overwhelming  horror  of  the  destruction  at  the  Front.  Otherwise,  they 

would  have  been  frozen  in  a  state  of  perpetual  numbness  and  grief  and 

unable  to  carry  on.  Certainly,  their  reactions  were  markedly  different 

when  they  were  actual  witnesses  to  the  killing.  As  Shaw  puts  it: 

. . . .when  an  air  raider  dropped  a  bomb  which  tore  a  child  and  its  mother 
limb  from  limb,  the  people  saw  it,  though  they  had  been  reading  with 
great  cheerfulness  of  thousands  of  such  happenings  day  after  day.... 
burst  into  furious  imprecations ....  and  shrieked  for  savage  and  satisfying 
vengeance.  At  such  moments  it  became  clear  that  the  deaths  they  had 
not  seen  meant  no  more  to  them  than  the  mimic  deaths  of  the  cinema 
screen. . . . ^ 

That  death  on  the  Front,  then,  remained  an  abstraction  which  it 
was  difficult  to  visualize,  can  clearly  be  seen  in  the  books  of  war 
verse  of  the  inspirational  variety,  or  the  blaringly  patriotic  sort, 
written  by  "the  literary  gentlemen  who  sat  in  their  armchairs  and  rhap¬ 
sodised  in  the  interests  of  propaganda  about  the  beauties  of  war."1^ 

This  verse  actively  encouraged  and  fostered  the  attitude  that  chose  not 
to  look  at  the  reality  of  war,  but  to  substitute  soothing,  patriotic 
and  high-minded  sentiments,  thereby  "scattering  a  rainbow  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  anxious  millions."19  It  was  easy  to  be  noble  and  heroic  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Faced  with  the  hell  that  was  war,  no  such  response  could  have 
long  survived.  This  is  probably  why  it  might  be  useful  to  distinguish 
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’war  poet’  from  ’trench  poet’  since  the  latter  spoke  of  what  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  and  knew,  whereas  this  was  frequently  not  the  case  as  far 
as  the  former  was  concerned. 

The  women,  too,  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  hysterical 
patriotism  and  adopted  attitudes  which  were  totally  unrealistic  and  could 
lead  Rose  Macaulay,  for  instance  to  write  the  incredibly  naive  lines: 

"Oh  it’s  you  that  have  the  luck,  out  there  in  blood  and  muck;/  You  were 
born  beneath  a  kindly  star."^^  One  need  not  strain  to  imagine  what  the 
reply  of  a  brother  to  such  a  sister  might  be. 

Graves  also  quotes  a  letter  written  by  'A  Little  Mother’  in  1915 

to  the  Morning  Post,  ostensibly  speaking  for  the  women  of  England: 

....may  I  say  that  we  women. .. .will  tolerate  no  such  cry  as  ’Peace! 

Peace!’  where  there  is  no  peace ... .There  is  only  one  temperature  for 
the  women  of  the  British  race,  and  that  is  white  heat.... we  women  pass 
on  the  human  ammunition  of  ’only  sons’  to  fill  up  the  gaps....^! 

This  attitude  could  be  seen  as  another  attempt  to  avoid  facing 
the  reality  of  war.  By  proclaiming  that  the  lives  that  were  being  lost 
were  instead  being  worthily  and  gloriously  ’sacrificed’  to  redeem  the 
liberty  of  mankind,  one  could  diminish  the  senselessness  of  the  slaughter. 
By  a  peculiar  twist,  parents  came  to  talk  about  the  sacrifice  they  had 
made  of  their  sons  to  this  great  cause,  overlooking  the  fact  that  these 
young  men  had  themselves  made  the  choice. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  types  such  as  ’A  Little  Mother’ 
there  should  be  sons  who  would  think  as  the  one  quoted  by  Virginia  Woolf 
in  Volume  4  of  her  Collected  Essays.  In  "Thoughts  of  Peace  in  an  Air 
Raid,"  she  recalls  the  words  of  a  young  Englishman  on  his  way  to  the  Great 
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To  fight  against  a  real  enemy,  to  earn  undying  honour  and  glory  by 
shooting  total  strangers,  and  to  come  home  with  my  breast  covered  with 
medals  and  decorations,  that  was  the  summit  of  my  hope.... It  was  for 
this  that  my  whole  life  so  far  had  been  dedicated,  my  education,  training, 
everything,  (p.175) 

Much  of  what  has  been  mentioned  represents  fairly  well  the 
currents  of  thought  and  feeling  at  the  time,  and  is  the  raw  material,  as 
it  were,  that  went  into  the  work  that  came  to  light  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war.  It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  writers  reacted  first  as  loyal 
subjects  rather  than  as  artists,  in  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
swept  away  on  the  rising  tide  of  nationalist  fervour  and  patriotic 
sentiment,  without  examining  what  relationship — if  any — these  feelings 
had  with  their  art.  True,  there  were  the  pacifists  and  the  conscientious 
objectors  but  these  were  never  allowed,  for  the  most  part,  to  express 
their  sentiments  openly,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  them.2^ 

"With  a  few  exceptions,  rhetoric  and  invective,  loftiness  of  aim 
and  an  inadequate  expression  of  it,  have  been  the  mark  of  the  verse  that 
has  poured  out  in  such  abundance,"2^  observed  one  reviewer  in  1915.  This 
observation  is  borne  out  by  the  Introduction  to  Songs  and  Sonnets  for 
England  in  Wartime  which  provides  a  clear  indication  of  what  the  Editor 
feels — a  feeling  presumably  shared  by  many  others-  poets  are  supposed 
to  do  in  time  of  war.  He  writes: 

In  the  stress  of  a  nation’s  peril  the  poet  at  last  comes  into  his  own 
again,  and  with  clarion  call  he  rouses  the  sleeping  soul  of  the  empire: 

Prophet  he  is,  champion  and  consoler - he  is  here  to  strengthen,  comfort 

and  inspire,  (p.v) 

It  is  an  impressively  demanding  list  of  duties,  and  certainly  interesting 
in  the  light  of  what  a  later  poet  like  Wilfred  Owen  would  have  to  say  on 
the  same  matter.  Moreover,  the  Editor  adds ,  the  sound  of  martial  words 
inspires  human  souls  to  do  and  to  endure. 
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This  statement  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  collection  assumes 

sweeping  powers  for  itself,  and  plainly  reduces  poetry  to  nothing  more 

than  propaganda,  a  condition  in  which  "every thing  was  sacrificed  to  feed 

the  war  god  whose  first  victim  was  the  white-clad  figure  of  truth."25 

There  could  be  little  truth  in  volumes  of  poetry  which  were  "informed 

by  a  spirit  of  high  resolve  and  a  dauntless  courage.... a  certain  gaiety 

of  mood,"  which  would  be  "treasured  with  delight  by  all  lovers  of  grace 

and  purity  in  verse, "26  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  "inspire  courage 

and  determination  in  waging  to  a  decisive  finish  the  conflict  on  behalf 

97 

of  righteousness,  liberty  and  lasting  peace."  ' 

In  direct  opposition,  we  have  Hugh  D.  Ford,  writing  much  later 
about  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  stating  a  far  more  valid  and  valuable,  it 
seems  to  me,  function  of  poetry.  Poetry,  he  says, 

is  not  concerned  with  telling  people  what  to  do,  but  with  extending  our 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  perhaps  making  the  necessity  of  action  more 
urgent  and  its  nature  more  clear,  but  only  leading  us  to  make  a  rational 
and  moral  choice ....  28 

Certainly,  much  of  the  verse  of  the  first  months  of  the  war  would  not 
qualify  as  poetry  under  these  terms.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  evoke 
a  'rational  choice'  since  the  basis  of  much  of  this  verse  is  the  a  priori 
assumption  that  only  one  side  can  be  right,  and  that  is  the  side  which 
the  versifiers  are  on.  What  this  results  in,  of  course,  is  a  lack  of 
awareness,  a  rigid  oversimplification  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  com¬ 
plexity  of  thought  and  feeling^and  a  predictable  and  trite  patriotism  which 

makes  the  verse  sound  like  rhymed  versions  of  the  politicians  speeches, 

,,29 

what  Rickword  has  called  a  "flaccid  verbosity. 

These  anthologies,  however,  were  extremely  popular.  Douglas 
Goldring  notes  that  "the  always  gullible  English  public. . . .disbursed 
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its  shillings  with  a  lavishness  only  equalled  by  its  lack  of  discrimina¬ 
tion."^  He  is  supported  by  an  amazed  J.C.  Squire  who,  writing  under 
the  pseudonym  'Solomon  Eagle'  in  The  Egoist,  observed  that  he  was  rather 
"surprised  to  hear  from  a  bookseller  that  he  had  sold  many  copies  of 

Ol 

books  by  the  less  well-known  verse-writers  killed  in  the  war.  - 

And  there  were  always  the  enlightened  few  who  refused  to  be  blinded 

by  the  tinsel  platitudes  that  were  in  such  abundance.  Edward  Thomas, 
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for  one,  saw  them  as  "bombastic,  hypocritical  or  senseless,"  while 
Harold  Munro  thought  "....few  of  the  poems  now  appearing ....  can  be  taken 
seriously,"  and  went  on  to  add  that  he  found  himself  unprovided  with  verse 
he  would  care  to  publish  since  "the  sentiment  of  patriotism  has  never 

Q  O 

produced  much  poetry.  Modern  warfare  will  be  likely  to  produce  less,"JJ> 
he  gloomily  concluded. 

Edgell  Rickword  has  noted  a  significant  omission  in  most  of  this 
early  verse,  an  omission  which  is  startlingly  consonant  with  the  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  xvrriters  of  the  reality  of  modern  warfare,  and  which  was 
an  additional  factor  in  making  this  early  verse  incapable  of  ringing 
true.  This  is  that  "all  the  imagery  is  drawn  from  medieval  warfare. . . . 
armour,  shields,  darts,  lances,  and  swords  abound,  but  there  is  hardly 

O  / 

mention  of  a  rifle  and  certainly  none  of  a  machine  gun,"  +  nor,  we  might 
add,  of  trenches,  barbed  wire  and  poison  gas. 

One  recurring  theme,  already  mentioned,  is  the  confident  assump¬ 
tion  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  That,  after  all,  the  poems 
seem  to  imply,  is  the  only  side  that  any  sensible  Deity  would  choose  to 
support.  Hence  we  have  W.L.  Courtney's  outpouring,  "A  Battle  Song"  which 
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is  so  stereotyped  in  expression  and  sentiment  that  it  could  have  emanated 

from  any  age  and  any  country,  with  the  ’Britain’  substituted: 

Straining  upwards  to  the  light, 

Striving  ever  for  the  right. 

Sons  of  Britain,  dauntless  stand 
For  God  and  King  and  Fatherland. 

Join  the  battle,  face  the  strife. 

Strike  for  liberty  and  for  life!^5 

Here  all  sharpness  of  utterance  gives  way  to  the  rhetorical  braying  of 
the  last  line  and  the  vague  generalizations  such  as  the  ’light'  towards 
which  the  soldiers  are  to  strain,  as  also  the  sacred  Trinity  of  causes, 
’God,  King  and  Fatherland.’ 

One  anonymous  writer  seems  ecstatic  with  the  thought  that 

’’....out  of  souls  like  these  will  heavens  be  built/  And  holy  cities 

peopled  for  the  Lord. "36  Another  rather  curious  poem,  "A  Prayer  for 

Peace,"  starts  out  with  a  conventional  appeal  for  peace  but  changes 

radically  towards  the  end  of  the  poem  where  the  writer  concludes  that  only 

force  can  maintain  this  peace.  Hence  we  have  the  odd  injunction  that 

England  must  maintain  peace  by  drawing  her  sword. 

England,  put  forth  thy  strength!  Oh,  lift  thy  voice 
In  resolute  thunder  o’er  the  murderous  field, 

Stilling  the  cannon,  bidding  ravening  War 
To  thy  imperious  persuasion  yield! 

Fearless,  yet  gentle,  raise  up  stricken  Peace; 

Protect  her  with  the  gleaming  of  thy  sword; 

Crown  her  before  the  nations  as  thy  queen — 

And  if  thou  fightest  then,  thou  fightest  for  the  Lord!3? 

The  poem  comes  to  a  strident  martial  close  with  the  usual  assurance  that 

God  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

Explicitly  associated  with  God  is  the  abstraction,  Right.  In 

"To  The  British  Army,"  R.  Gorell  Barnes  tells  the  soldiers  that  they 
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will  be  fighting  beneath  the  "banner  of  the  Right, 


while  Sir  Owen 
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Seaman  exhorts  them  in  "Pro  Patria"  in  a  familiar  strain: 

....in  this  great  fight  to  which  you  go 
Because  where  Honour  calls  you,  go  you  must, 

Be  glad,  whatever  comes,  at  least  to  know 
You  have  your  quarrel  just. 39 

For  Alfred  Noyes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Britain  will  win  because 
"around  this  ancient  isle  unite/  Powers  that  were  never  vanquished  in  the 
fight,/  The  unconquerable  Powers  that  cannot  lie."4^ 

Even  Thomas  Hardy,  in  a  rare  poem  on  the  war,  echoes  the 
sentiment  "Victory  crowns  the  just,  -Vh  ough,  as  a  later  poem  shows  he 
was  far  from  being  blinded  by  patriotic  sentimentality.  In  "The  Pity 
of  It,"  Hardy  articulated  his  sense  of  oneness  with  the  Germans,  a 
sentiment  that  few  dared  express  at  that  time.  However,  he  still  settles 
for  a  vague,  malignant  force  which  remains  unnamed  and  unknown;  uneasily, 
Hardy  refuses  to  apportion  blame: 

.... "Whosoever  they  be 

At  root  and  bottom  of  this,  who  flung  this  flame 
Between  kin  folk  tongued  even  as  are  we, 

"Sinister,  ugly,  lurid,  be  their  fame; 

May  their  familiars  grow  to  shun  their  name. 

And  their  brood  perish  everlastingly . 

In  an  earlier  poem,  too,  "Channel  Firing,"  Hardy  has  God  speak  to  the 

disturbed  dead  who  wonder  what  the  disturbance  is  all  about: 

All  nations  striving  strong  to  make 
Red  war  yet  redder.  Mad  as  hatters 
They  do  no  more  for  Chris tes  sake  ^ 

Than  you  who  are  helpless  in  such  matters. 

However,  writing  to  Sir  James  Barrie  in  June  of  1917,  Hardy  said: 

"If  I  had  been  ten  years  younger  I  would  have  gone."  As  it  is,  he  had 

to  content  himself  "with  the  past  battles  o Ir  our  country  if  I  want  i_o 

feel  military."44  And  this  is  all  very  good:  there  is  nothing  wrong 


. 
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with  a  man  wanting  to  fight  for  his  country.  Writing  verses  about  it 

is  another  matter  however.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Sydney  Cockerell,  he 

seemed  very  pessimistic  about  the  whole  affair,  and  appeared  to  share 

his  wife’s  general  opinion  about  the  verse  appearing  in  the  newspapers: 

The  newspapers  want  verses  or  any  other  effusions  from  me,  but  the 
Times  verse  so  far  is  not  encouraging.  My  wife  says  that  in  receiving/ 
the  shock  of  the  war  news  she  did  not  reckon  on  the  additional  infliction 
of  the  newspaper  poets  and  prophets. ^5 

Hardy  went  on  to  observe  gloomily: 

....the  recognition  that  we  are  living  in  a  more  brutal  age.... does  not 
inspire  one  to  write  hopeful  poetry,  or  even  conjectural  prose,  but 
simply  makes  one  sit  still  in  an  apathy,  and  watch  the  clock  spinning 
backwards . . . . ^6 

It  was  not  the  armchair  poets  alone,  however,  who  were  carried 

away  in  the  tide  of  emotionalism  to  produce  what  Robert  H.  Ross  describes 

as  "the  flood  of  puerile  rhymes  from  public  school  subalterns  and 

patriotic  effusions...."^7  Julian  Grenfell,  writing  from  Flanders  in 

April,  1915,  can  still  mouth  all  the  patriotic  maxims  in  spite  of  having 

seen  combat  for  almost  a  full  year.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  a 

soldier  losing  his  patriotism  after  a  year's  comabt.  Rather,  more 

importantly,  it  is  the  necessity  of  an  artist  being  true  to  his  experience 

and  rendering  fidelity  to  fact.  It  is  undoubtedly  poets  like  Grenfell 

whom  Owen  later  indicted  on  the  charge  of  not  telling  the  truth  about 

war.  Admittedly,  however,  Grenfell  died  before  the  dreadful  assaults 

of  1915  and  he  never  knew  the  horror  and  pain  of  a  war  that  lasted  three 

48 

more  years.  His  poem  "Into  Battle'  not  only  glorifies  war:  it  goes 

as  far  as  making  the  point  that  by  death  comes  increase.  While  this 
observation  is  undoubtedly  true  of  germinauing  seeds,  the  same  can 
be  hardly  said  of  human  beings.  Grenfell  writes  in  tones  flushed  with 
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emotion  and  exaltation: 


And  he  is  dead  who  will  not  fight; 

And  who  dies  fighting  has  increase. 

The  fighting  man  shall  from  the  sun 

Take  warmth,  and  life  from  the  glowing  earth; 

Speed  with  the  light-foot  winds  to  run, 

And  with  the  trees  to  newer  birth; 

And  find,  when  fighting  shall  be  done 
Great  rest,  and  fullness  after  dearth. ^9 

He  soon  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  his  rhetoric  himself, 

as  he  was  killed  shortly  after  in  gunfire  exchange  with  the  enemy. 


Like  Grace  E.  Tollemache,  Grenfell 
In  her  sonnet  "October  1,  1914,"  she  talks 


ignores  the  reality  of  death, 
blandly  of  the  death  of 


the  soldiers  in  terms  that  show  she  has  no  awareness  whatsoever  of  the 


fact  of  those  deaths.  Her  verse  gains  impact  from  its  strong  and 

deliberate  Biblical  flavour  and  she  is  betrayed  time  and  again  by  her 

sentimentality  into  metaphorical  apostrophizing: 

We  deemed  thy  robes  grown  faded, — but  fresh-dyed 

We  now  behold  them, — and  their  crimson  dye 

Is  of  thy  sons’  split  blood,  deep-hued  and  glowing: 

0  England!  thou  art  comely  in  thy  pride 
And  clad  in  glorious  raiment,  and  thy  going 
Is  as  of  one  who  goes  to  victory!50 

But  in  this  avoidance  of  the  harsh  reality  of  death,  neither  Grace 


Tollemache  nor  Julian  Grenfell  are  unusual.  Most  of  the  writers  in  this 


first  period  of  activity  sought  for  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  to  avoid 
facing  the  reality  of  physical  disintegration  and  decay. 

One  way  x^as  not  to  view  the  xvar  as  a  nasty,  brutish  struggle  but 
instead  as  a  ’game.'  This  is  the  attitude  taken  up  by  R.E.  Vernede  in 
his  "The  Call." 

Lad,  x\/ith  the  merry  smile  and  the  eyes 
Quick  as  a  hax^k's  and  clear  as  the  day, 

You,  xdio  have  counted  the  game  the  prize, 

Here  is  the  game  of  games  to  play.3^ 


' 
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Katharine  Tynan  echoes  the  'war  as  a  game'  theme  but  her  "The  Golden  Boy" 

also  elevates  the  soldier  to  the  status  of  an  ideal: 

He  plays  the  game,  winning  or  losing, 

As  in  the  playing-fields  at  home; 

This  picnic's  nothing  of  his  choosing. 

But  since  it's  started,  let  it  come! 

He  lives  his  hour  with  keenest  zest, 

And  midst  the  flying  death  he  spares 
A  laugh  to  the  light-heart  schoolboy  jest, 

Mingled  with  curses  and  with  prayers. 52 

How  far  she  has  retreated  from  reality  can  be  seen  in  her  description  of 

the  struggle  as  a  'picnic'  and  also  her  primly  pious  belief  that  there 

must  be  prayers  intermingled  with  the  curses,  for  this  is  her  conception 

of  the  soldiers. 

As  the  whole  affair  is  just  a  game,  then  it  is  easy  to  spur  the 
'lads'  on  with  lofty  and  confident  cheers:  danger  is  to  be  faced  with 
laughter  and  confidence,  with  a  gay  nonchalance.  If  one  were  unlucky 
enough  to  get  killed,  then  there  was  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  one  lay 
amidst  one's  peers,  the  noblest  and  bravest  in  the  land.  So  the  myth 
ran,  anyway: 

Though  life  be  lost,  immortal  is  the  praise! 

Would  I  were  with  you  crowned  with  victory's  bays, 

0  Happy  Warrior  'midst  our  English  dead! 

Yea!  God  of  Battles,  what  a  time  to  die! 

Thy  courts  are  echoing  to  the  tuck  of  drum, 

The  wide  days  flame  with  comet  souls  that  fly 
Triumphant,  at  a  bound,  from  Earth  to  Heaven....53 

Herbert  Asquith  claims  in  "The  Fallen  Subaltern"  that 

....Those  who  come  this  way  in  days  hereafter 
Will  know  that  here  a  boy  for  England  fell, 

Who  looked  at  danger  with  the  eyes  of  laughter, 

And  on  the  charge  his  days  were  ended  well.5^ 


Those  for  whom  death  was  not  a  gay ,  laughing  matter  were  provided  with 
another  excuse:  this,  as  exemplified  by  the  loet  Lauieate,  Robert  bridges. 
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was  that  suffering  and  death  were  purifying  experiences,  and  that  those 

who  did  emerge  from  the  holocaust  would  be  better  men  as  a  result.  In 

his  poem  "Wake  up,  England"  Bridges  shows  the  same  lack  of  insight  as 

some  of  the  others  previously  cited. For  him  there  was  no  doubt  that 

Much  suffering  shall  cleanse  thee, 

But  thou  through  the  flood 
Shalt  win  to  Salvation, 

To  Beauty  through  blood. 66 

He  goes  on  to  make  the  claim  that  "They  that  love  life  best/  Die  gladly 
for  thee  . " 

Provided,  then,  that  the  soldiers  died  for  their  country,  they 

were  assured  of  a  glorious  after-life.^  Asquith’s  "The  Fallen  Subaltern" 

presents  his  readers  with  a  glorious  apotheosis  for  the  dead  soldier: 

As  goes  the  Sun-god  in  his  chariot  glorious. 

When  all  his  golden  banners  are  unfurled. 

So  goes  the  soldier,  fallen  but  victorious ^ 

And  leaves  behind  a  twilight  in  the  world. 

A  more  plangent  note  is  struck  by  Mildred  Huxley: 

Blow,  golden  trumpets,  mournfully, 

For  all  the  golden  youth  that’s  fled, 

For  all  the  shattered  dreams  that  lie 
Where  God  had  laid  the  quiet  dead 
Under  an  alien  sky.^9 

Very  often,  we  encounter  a  situation  in  these  verses  in  which  the 

Christian  God-Father  figure  welcomes  the  soldiers  into  heavenly  bliss. 

The  golden  lads  are  again  encountered,  purified  and  cleansed  by  suffering: 

All  our  loves  are  gathered  in, 

Every  gay  and  golden  lad; 

In  new  raiment,  white  and  clean 
They  behold  God  and  are  glad.60 

Heaven,  it  would  appear  is  just  a  giant  re-union  hall  for  all  taose  who 
die  fighting  for  the  right  side.  In  a  strain  reminiscent  of  the  Psalms 


we  r  ead : 
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Heaven’s  thronged  with  gay  and  careless  faces, 

New-waked  from  dreams  of  dreadful  things. 

They  walk  in  green  and  pleasant  places 
And  by  crystal  water-springs . 61 

Death  is  frequently  disguised  in  a  variety  of  metaphoric  trans¬ 
ferences:  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  fatherly  ’calling  home'  by 
the  Almighty,  or  is  seen  as  part  of  His  mysterious  plan  to  save  the 
world  again. 

There  is  even  an  odd  mixture  of  pagan  and  Christian  mythology. 

Sometimes  the  soldiers  are  transformed  into  stars  and  constellations  and 

mourning  parents  are  told  to  look  for  them  in  the  sky: 

Who  would  mourn  aloud  for  sons 
Gorgeous  in  the  firmament, 

Starry  constellations ....  62 

and  again: 

Percy  died  for  England,  why, 

Here's  a  sign  to  know  him  by! 

There's  one  dear  and  fixed  star. 

There's  a  youngling  never  far. 

More  frequently,  though,  death  is  metaphorically  transformed 
into  sleep,  that  much  more  pleasant  and  tolerable  analogue.  By  taking 
refuge  in  such  analogues,  the  poets  avoid  thinking  about  death  as  having 
any  degree  of  finality,  and  so  manage  to  mute  the  loss  for  themselves 
as  well  as  for  their  readers.  For  many  of  them  the  dead  are  as  sentient 
and  aware  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  This  illusion  results  in  some 
very  odd  poems  indeed:  poems  which  seek  to  offer  comfort  and  consolation 
in  a  total  abnegation  of  reality,  or  rather  the  ultimate  reality— the 
reality  of  death. 

Walter  de  la  Mare  is  one  who  opts  for  this  metaphoric  transfer 
of  death  into  a  dreamless  sleep  in  his  how  Sleep  The  Brave  and  he  is 
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followed  by  a  whole  host  who  echo  his  sentiment.  A.S.  Falconer  writes 
’’Some  sleep  in  Flanders  and  some  sleep  in  France/  This  year,  and  last 
year,  and  long  years  to  come..../ "64 

The  often-quoted  "In  Flanders  Fields"  by  the  Canadian  Dr.  John 
McRae,  derives  much  of  its  plangent  emotionalism  from  this  convention 
that  the  dead  are  merely  asleep  and  can  experience  all  that  is  going 
on  after  their  death.  True,  it  is  only  a  poetic  convention,  but  when  it 
occurs  with  such  alarming  frequency  in  poems  about  the  dead  and  war, 
one  is  forced  to  wonder  if  the  convention  had  not  become  a  refuge  from 
reality.  In  fact,  until  we  come  to  the  later  poets  of  the  war,  we 
have  no  poem  dealing  with  the  horrible  disintegration  that  was  death 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  dead  in  Flanders  Fields  are  given  almost  incantatory  verse: 

"If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die/  We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies 

grow/  In  Flanders  Fields  l'65  The  ultimate  retreat  from  reality  can  be 

demonstrated  by  Iolo  A.  Williams"  "From  a  Flemish  Graveyard"  which  evokes 

all  the  nostalgic  things  of  England  which  the  dead  would  like  to  have 

near  them  in  this  foreign  land: 

And  may  the  wind  be  brisk  and  clean. 

And  singing  cheerfully  between 
The  bents  a  pleasant -burdened  song 
To  cheer  the  English  dead  along; 

For  English  songs  and  English  winds 

Are  they  that  bred  these  English  minds..../ 

Thus  may  these  look  above,  and  see 
And  hear  the  wind  in  grass  and  tree, 

And  watch  a  lark  in  heaven  stand,  ^ 

And  think  themselves  in  their  own  land. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  this  survey  that  the  writers  of  these 

patriotic  pieces  in  reacting  as  the  masses  did,  as  lo^al  citizens  and 
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subj ects, lost  their  artistic  objectivity,  and  the  control  of  their  craft. 
For  them  the  artistic  vision  had  fused  inextricably  with  their  patriotic 
sentiments  and  the  inevitable  result  was  work  in  which  ’truth  had  died' 
because  it  appealed  to  nothing  but,  and  elicited  no  other  responses  than, 
jingoistic  chauvinism  and  an  enfeebled  sentimentality.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  accommodation,  of  a  view  that  would  embrace  both  sides 
and  see  the  war  not  just  as  a  tragedy  for  England  but  for  all  sides.  This 
was  not  to  come  until  later  with  Wilfred  Owen.  At  most,  the  early  verse 
writers'  output  could  be  described  as  weak  propaganda  and  worse  literature. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


RUPERT  BROOKE  AND  THE  HEROIC  TEMPER 

Rupert  Brooke  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  focus  of  a  tight 
ring  of  critical  fire  for  his  sonnet  sequence,  written  in  the  last  month 
of  1914  while  he  was  on  leave.  This  hostility  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  reaction  to  the  inflated  reputation  and  the  wave  of  "posthumous 
adulation"^  which  followed  closely  on  his  death  and  burial  in  the  romantic 
surroundings  of  the  Aegean  islands.  Moreover,  his  work  came  to  be  in¬ 
creasingly  maligned  when  it  wras  compared  with  that  of  the  later  war  poets, 
and  judged  to  be  an  inadequate  response  to  the  fact  of  war.  Such  a 
comparision  is  not  entirely  fair  to  Brooke  though  I  hope  to  show  that 
the  criticism  of  his  inadequate  response  remains  true,  if  on  different 
grounds . 

In  the  opening  months  of  the  war,  I.M.  Parsons  has  observed, 
it  was  still  possible  to  believe  that  "war  was  a  tolerably  chivalrous 
affair,  offering  welcome  opportunities  for  heroism  and  self-sacrifice." 

He  finds  Brooke's  sonnets  "the  apotheosis  of  this  attitude .... [they ] 
seem.... to  suffer  from  a  crippling  shallowness  of  feeling,  and  to  be 
correspondingly  facile  in  expression."  According  to  Frederick  Grubb, 
Brooke  cannot  see  "war  as  soul-destroying  boredom  or  dreadful  Arma- 

O 

geddon _ He  fell  for  the  delusion  of  a  narcissistic  mind."J  For 

Michael  Hastings,  the  poems  appear  "breathless,  exuberant  and  often 
naive , and  Brooke  "leaves  himself  wide  open  to  criticisms  concerning 
true  experience."^ 

Professor  Pinto  finds  the  sonnets  glossy  and  conventional,  and 
indicts  them  on  the  charge  that  "they  ring  hollow  and  they  belong  to  a 
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world  of  beautiful  fictions  which  turned  away  from  the  terrible  reality 
of  modern  warfare."6  But  Brooke  had  not  yet  experienced  this  ’terrible 
reality,’  though  he  had  seen  some  of  its  effects  while  in  Antwerp.  If 
anything,  the  charge  against  Broolce  is  not  that  he  betrayed  ignorance  of 
the  harsh  realities  of  war  but  that  instead  of  writing  what  he  did  know, 
he  substituted  patriotic  cliches  and  pat  answers  to  questions  that  were 
too  complex  to  be  so  answered.  In  this  way  he  was  untrue  to  himself 
and  to  his  art. 

The  judgement  on  Brooke  has  not  always  been  so  harsh  and  con¬ 
demnatory.  The  praise  of  his  contemporaries  was  often  lavish  and 
uncritical.  It  now  appears  that  Brooke  the  man  was  taken  as  the  measure 
for  Brooke  the  poet.  As  such,  the  judgements  are  coloured  by  elements 
of  nostalgia  and  adulation  which  all  Brooke's  friends  displayed. 

When  he  heard  of  Brooke's  death,  John  Masefield  was  moved  to 
declare:  "He  was  the  best  of  the  young  men  growing  up  in  England. .. .And 
the  gentlest,  and  the  wisest. All  that  was  left  was  for  him  to  add 
"and  the  handsomest,"  a  fact  which  W.B.  Yeats  had  already  remarked  some 
years  earlier. 

Writing  about  Brooke's  sonnets,  Douglas  Jerrold  reveals  another 
reason  they  were  so  highly  regarded.  He  claims  that  these  "patriotic 

O 

poems _ come  from  the  heart."  As  there  are  many  poems  which  can  make 

a  similar  claim — and  all  bad— Jerrold ' s  point  is  hardly  worth  making. 

It  is  precisely  because  these  sonnets  seem  to  come  from  the  heart  in  a 
gush  of  pure  emotionalism,  untempered  by  a  controlling  rationality,  that 
they  are  ultimately  unsatisfying  and  convey  the  impression  of  rhetorical 

posturing . 
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T.S.  Eliot  focussed  on  this  problem  when  he  made  the  point: 

The  writers  who  have  avoided  rhetoric ... .have  done  so  chiefly  by  the 
exercise,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  intelligence  of  which  an 
important  function  is  the  discernment  of  exactly  what,  and  how  we  should 
feel  in  any  given  situation. 9 

Brooke’s  sonnets  are  particularly  open  to  a  charge  which  might  rise  from 
this  observation  for  he  does  not  appear  to  demonstrate  that  he  discerned 
"exactly  what  and  how"  he  felt.  Instead,  by  trying  to  say  what  everybody 
wanted  and  expected  him  to  say  he  became  a  public  mouthpiece,  and  failed 
to  record  a  genuine  individual  vision.  The  results  are  dismayingly  facile 
and  shallow. 

In  a  rather  gushing  eulogy,  Lascelles  Abercrombie  pinpoints  un¬ 
knowingly  one  of  the  reasons  Brooke’s  poetry  appears  so  thin,  lacking 
in  substance  and  complexity.  "His  poetry,"  says  Abercrombie,  "was  as 
effortless  and  eager  as  the  winged  songs  of  spring-tide."^^  But  the  true 
value  seems  to  lie,  for  him,  in  the  fact  that  the  sonnets  "are  among 
the  few  supreme  utterances  of  English  patriotism. ...  Each  one  of  these 
sonnets  faces,  in  a  quiet  exultation,  the  thought... of  death  for  England, 
and  understands ... .the  unspeakable  beauty  of  the  thought . "^  Which  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  make  for  good  poetry. 

Edward  Thomas  was  clearly  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  in  writing 
poetry  for  patriotic  reasons.  In  an  article  on  "War  Poetry"  he  observes: 

The  writer.... of  patriotic  verses  appears  to  be  a  man  who  feels  himself 
always  or  at  the  same  time  at  one  with  the  class,  perhaps  the  whole 
nation. .. .a  smart  fellow  who  can  simulate  or  exaggerate  this  sympathy. 

Experience,  reality,  truth,  unless  submerged  by  popular  sentiment,  are 

r  7  1  9 

out  of  place.  L/C 

Certainly  much  of  what  he  says  seems  applicable  to  Brooke’s  sonnets  in 
them,  too,  we  find  little  "experience,  reality,  truth. 

While  recognizing  Brooke’s  limited  experience,  we  cannot  help 
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asking  if  he  could  have  been  unaware  that  he  was  adopting  an  attitude 
xdlich  merely  echoed  Kiplingesque  platitudes.  Browne  has  tried  to 
excuse  what  has  been  termed  Brooke’s  "romanticism."  He  does  not  think, 
he  says,  that  Brooke’s  "romanticism. .. .was  other  than  youth  hurt  past 
bearing  by  a/  cataclysm  past  understanding."  The  question  is  "which 
cataclysm?"  for  if  by  this  statement  Browne  means  the  declaration  of 
war — as  he  must,  since  Brooke  had  neither  seen  nor  been  involved  in 
any  fighting  on  the  front — then  the  point  is  a  feeble  one,  since  other 
equally  talented  and  sensitive  young  men  were  exposed  to  the  same 
cataclysm  and  did  not  substitute  "romanticism"  for  lack  of  understanding. 

Winston  Churchill  added  his  plaudits  to  the  chorus  of  unqualified 

praise  for  the  sonnets.  The  note  struck  by  Brooke  was,  he  said, 

more  true,  more  thrilling,  more  able  to  do  justice  to  the  nobility  of  our 
youth  engaged  in  this  present  war.... the  soldier  poet  told  with  all  the 
simple  force  of  genius  the  sorrow  of  youth  about  to  die,  and  the  sure 
triumphant  consolations  of  a  sincere  and  valiant  spirit. 

Again,  as  with  Abercrombie,  it  is  the  patriotic  content  of  the  poems 

which  is  most  highly  esteemed  by  Churchill.  He  approves  that  Brooke 

was  "willing  to  die  for  the  dear  England ... .with  absolute  conviction  of 

the  rightness  of  his  country’s  cause."^  The  thoughts  in  these  "few 

incomparable  war  sonnets,"  Churchill  continues, 

will  be  shared  by  many  thousands  of  young  men  moving  resolutely  and 
blithely  forward  into _ the  hardest,  the  cruellest  and  the  least  re¬ 

warded  of  all  the  wars  that  men  have  fought.16 

But  it  was  precisely  because  the  note  which  Brooke  struck  was  not  true 
that  the  sonnets  are  devalued.  Churchill  himself  showed  more  awareness 
of  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  war.  Both  Robert  Nichols  and  Herbert 
Read  claim  that  Brooke  expressed  much  that  the  young  men  of  England  were 
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feeling  at  the  time.  However,  Bergonzi  has  asked  the  pertinent 
question,  whether,  in  fact,  this  held  true  for  the  majority  of  the  young 
men  who  marched  off  to  war  and  has  suggested  that  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  though  the  cultured,  elite,  university-educated  group  might 
have  thought  so. 

The  thousands  of  young  men  who  followed  after  were  far  from 
resolute  and  blithe  as  Churchill  would  have  us  believe.  What  is  worse, 
Brooke  by  having  us  believe  this  to  be  so  shows  that  he  was  substituting 
patriotic  emotionalism  for  events  and  truths  which  had  not  impinged  on 
his  consciousness  and  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  Bergonzi  comes  near  the 
truth  when  he  asserts  that  Brooke  "was  having  to  fake  up  an  emotional 
attitude  precisely  because  the  experience ... .was  so  alien.  ° 

But  not  all  Brooke’s  contemporaries  were  lost  in  a  state  of 
mindless  hero-worship  in  which  they  abandoned  all  critical  values.  Charles 
Sorley  very  early,  seeing  through  what  he  considered  Brooke's  pretence 
with  a  chilling  clarity,  pinpointed  the  flaw: 

He  is  far  too  obsessed  with  his  own  sacrifice,  regarding  the  going  to 
war  of  himself  (and  others)  as  a  highly  intense,  remarkable  and  sacri¬ 
ficial  exploit,  whereas  it  is  merely  the  conduct  demanded  of  him  (and 
others)  by  the  turn  of  circumstances,  where  non-compliance  with  this 
demand  would  have  made  life  intolerable. 19 

Sorley  closes  with  contempt:  "He  has  clothed  his  attitude  in  fine  words: 
but  he  has  taken  the  sentimental  attitude.”20  This  remains  the  judgement 
on  Brooke  today. 

Geoffrey  Keynes  has  tried  to  gloss  over  the  obvious  flaws  in 
Brooke's  sonnets  by  declaring: 

there  still  remained  much  of  the  youthful  idealist,  and  this  combined 
with  the  utter  ignorance,  from  which  we  all  suffered,  of  what  war  really 
meant,  tricked  him  into  accepting  it  with  the  lyrical  enthusiasm  of  the 
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War  Sonnets ....  It  was  the  mood  of  the  moment  and  it  would  have  turned 
into  disillusionment  and  revulsion  had  he  lived. 21 

Though  this  observation  might  be  true,  it  does  not  explain  why 
it  is  that  Brooke  was  the  only  one  so  tricked — of  all  those  in  the 
younger  generation  with  any  serious  claims  to  being  poets — and  why  there 
is  little  evidence  that  any  of  the  others  x^ere  tricked  into  a  similar 
"lyrical  enthusiasm"  and  welcoming  of  war.  Blunden  is  generous  enough 
to  give  Brooke  the  benefit  of  the  doubt: 

That  Brooke,  if  he  had  lived  to  march  into  the  horrifying  battlefields 
of  the  River  Ancre....in  the  deep  winter  of  1916,  would  have  continued 
to  write  sonnets  or  other  poems  in  the  spirit  of  the  1914  Sonnets,  is 
something  that  I  cannot  credit. 22 

Perhaps  the  first  intimation  we  get  of  the  Brooke  who  was  to 
write  the  1914  sonnets  is  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the  New  Statesman 
in  the  August  29,  1914  number.  Entitled  "An  Unusual  Young  Man,"  and 
supposedly  describing  the  feelings  of  a  friend  at  the  news  of  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany,  the  account  is  a  thinly-disguised  autobiographical 
document.  In  this  article,  we  can  recognize  the  strong  feeling  of  an 
attachment  to  England  which  teeters  on  the  brink  of  maudlin  sentimenta¬ 
lity,  and  which  resurfaces  in  a  poem  like  "The  Soldier." 

But  as  he  thought  "England  and  Germany"  the  word  "England"  seemed  to  flash 
like  a  line  of  foam.  With  a  sudden  tightening  of  his  heart,  he  realized 
that  there  might  be  a  raid  on  the  English  coast.  He  didn’t  imagine  any 
possibility  of  it  succeeding,  (p.639) 

Brooke  develops  the  theme  of  the  physical  love  and  kinship  which  his 
young  ’friend’  feels  for  the  soil  of  England,  in  a  piece  of  overwritten 
prose : 

_ the  actual  earth  of  England  held  for  him.,.. a  quality  which,  if  he'd 

ever  been  sentimental  enough  to  use  the  word,  he  d  have  called  holiness 
_ He  felt  the  triumphant  helplessness  of  a  lover,  (p.639) 

The  letters  that  Brooke  wrote  at  this  time  present  us  with 
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another  side  of  the  picture.  Writing  to  Stanley  Spencer  on  the  last  day 
of  July,  1914,  he  declared:  "At  present  I'm  so  depressed  about  the  war, 
that  I  can’t  talk,  think,  or  write  coherently . "22  A  bit  of  an  over¬ 
statement  no  doubt,  but  sincerely  meant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
he  gives  no  expression  to  such  feelings — also  voiced  elsewhere2^— in  the 
buoyant  statements  of  the  sonnets.  Thus,  the  sonnets  do  not  express 
truly  his  real  feelings  about  the  matter. 

Writing  to  Edward  Marsh,  Brooke  expresses  how  he  feels  about  the 
situation  in  a  manner  which  is  incredibly  jejeune  for  a  twenty-seven 
year  old  man:  "I  feel  hurt  to  think  that  France  may  suffer.  And  it 
hurts,  too,  to  think  that  Germany  may  be  harmed  by  Russia.  And  I’m 
anxious  that  England  may  act  rightly.  I  can't  bear  it  if  she  does 
wrong. "25  We  might  be  excused  for  agreeing  with  Arthur  Stringer  that 
Brooke  "never  entirely  grew  up.  He  remained,  to  the  end,  very  much  of 

a  boy. "25 

In  a  letter  to  Leonard  Bacon,  Brooke  expressed  what  might  be 
considered  an  ambivalent  attitude  to  Germany.  "It  hurts  me,  this  war," 
he  writes.  "Because  I  was  fond  of  Germany ....  If  it  had  been  a  mere  war 
between  us  and  them  I'd  have  hated  fighting.  But  I  m  glad  to  be  doing 
it  for  Belgium."27  The  one  moment  of  hesitation  is  hastily  abandoned  for 

the  orthodox  attitude  by  the  end. 

But  it  is  in  two  letters  written  in  November  and  December  of  1914 
that  we  see  clearly  demonstrated  that  Brooke,  in  spite  of  all  he  had 
seen  at  Antwerp  and  its  environs,  was  still  in  Geoffiey  Keynes  words  — 
"in  utter  ignorance. . . .of  what  war  really  meant.  Writing  to  Bacon, 

Brooke  can  in  all  seriousness  say:  Yet  I  m  still  half  ashamed  of 


. 
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England,  when  I  hear  of  the  holocaust  of  the  young  poets,  painters  and 
scholars  of  France  and  Belgium — and  Germany."28  Why  is  he  half -ashamed? 
He  is  ashamed  because  England,  too,  is  not  contributing  her  quota  to 
the  God  of  War.  His  response  is  not  one  of  horror  and  misery  at  all 
the  promise  and  talent  that  is  being  exterminated.  All  he  can  feel  is 
shame  that  a  similar  heaping  of  English  talent  and  promise  is  not  added 
to  the  conflagration.  To  John  Drinkwater  he  bubbles:  "Come  and  die. 
It'll  be  great  fun.... I  want  to  mix  a  few  sacred  and  Apollonian  English 

OQ 

ashes  with  theirs,  lest  England  be  shamed." 

An  even  stranger  note  is  struck  in  the  letter  to  Jacques  Raverat 
on  December  3.  He  sounds  genuinely  aggrieved  and  puzzled  that  "large 
numbers  of  male  people  don’t  want  to  die;  which  is  odd.  I’ve  been  pray¬ 
ing  for  a  German  raid."2^  The  only  thing  which  is  odd  is  Brooke's 
opacity  of  vision.  He  seems  incapable  of  conceiving  that  there  are 
ordinary,  decent  people  who  do  not  want  to  die,  and  who  nevertheless 
remain  decent. 

It  is  to  Brooke's  credit  that  he  at  least  recognized  that  the 
sonnets  were  far  from  being  as  great  as  his  friends  made  them  to  be.  He 
admits  to  Maurice  Browne  in  January,  1915:  "I  wrote,  under  pressure  of 

O  “I 

military  labours,  some  honest  but  too  crude  stuff  for  N[ew]  Nfumbers]  , "°'L 
and  on  the  24th  of  that  same  month  wrote  to  Marsh: 

These  proofs  have  come.... My  muse,  panting  all  autumn  under  halberd  and 
cuirass  could  but  falter  these  syllables  through  her  vizor.  God, 
they’re  in  the  rough,  these  five  camp-children — 4  and  5  are  good  enough, 
and  there  are  phrases  in  the  rest.22 

One  gets  the  disturbing  feeling  that  by  his  insistent  stress  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  laden  with  soldierly  duties  while  composing  the  sonnets, 
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Brooke  was  trying  to  counter  expected  criticism  and  excuse  himself  for 
producing  shoddy  work.  The  feeling  is  reinforced  when  we  read  his 
letter  to  Sybil  Pye: 

I  think  reading  in  war-time  right  enough. .. .But  writing  requires  a  longer 
period  of  serenity,  a  more  certainly  undisturbed  sub-/consciousness . 

If  the  S.C.'s  turbulent,  one’s  draught  from  it  is  opaque.  Witness 
the  first  three  sonnets. 33 

While  the  comment  is  true  in  essence,  one  is  forced  to  ask  what  would 
have  been  the  case  then  if  Brooke  had  actually  been  in  the  trenches,  where 
there  would  have  been  far  more  than  a  disturbed  subconsciousness  to  cope 
with?  As  it  is,  he  was  on  leave  in  a  settled  England,  far  from  the 
turmoil  of  war,  and  in  relative  security.  If,  under  such  conditions, 
his  subconsciousness  was  ’turbulent,'  might  not  one  reasonably  assume 
that  he  would  have  been  completely  out  of  function  under  combat  conditions, 
and  his  draught  not  only  opaque,  but  non-existent? 

Perhaps,  then,  we  ought  to  view  with  some  slight  skepticism  the 
claim  that  Brooke  would  have  produced  better  war  poetry  if  he  had  lived 
to  experience  life  in  the  trenches.  Faced  with  Brooke's  assertions  that 
the  sonnets  are  "honest"  and  recognizing  from  his  letters  that  he  was 
genuinely  awash  in  the  patriotic  tides  that  surge  through  the  sonnets, 
it  may  be  salutary  to  remember  what  D.H.  Lawrence  observed  somewhere: 

"Never  trust  the  artist;  trust  the  work." 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  work  of  art  that  must  stand 
on  its  own  and  convince  us  of  its  honesty,  not  the  author's  or  creator's 
affirmation  that  it  is  honest.  For  if  the  poem  does  not  strike  us  as 
being  'true'  and  'honest,'  then  no  amount  of  telling  will  make  it  so. 

The  first  of  the  five  sonnets,  "Peace,"  opens  with  an  almost 


ecstatic  outburst: 
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Now,  God  be  thanked  Who  has  matched  us  with  His  hour, 

And  caught  our  youth,  and  wakened  us  from  sleeping. 

A  peculiar  opening  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Brooke  was  a  self-proclaimed 
agnostic!  However,  he  proceeds  to  establish  rapid  and  facile  contrasts. 

The  world  which  the  soldiers  are  leaving  is  "old  and  cold  and  weary," 
and  they  gladly  leave  it  for  the  ’cleanness'  of  fighting  and  combat, 

"With  hand  made  sure,  clear  eye,  and  sharpened  power."  The  poet  does 
not  in  any  way  question  why  war  should  be  ’clean,’  nor  ask  if  it  is_ 
clean.  It  seems  that  all  the  men  who  enlisted  have  had  honour  auto¬ 
matically  conferred  on  them  as  a  result,  since  those  who  did  not  enlist 
are  described  as  "sick  hearts  that  honour  could  not  move,"  and  consequently 
only  "half-men."  Surely  such  a  simplistic  view  of  war  could  not  have 
long  survived  even  a  rudimentary  examination  on  logical  principles? 

The  fact  that  it  did  says  a  lot  about  Brooke. 

Even  more  interestingly,  the  question  might  be  asked  why  anyone 
should  want  to  fight  for  a  world  which  the  poet  admits  has  "grown  old 
and  cold  and  weary,"  occupied  by  dishonourable  men  with  "sick  hearts," 
and  their  dirty,  dreary  songs  and  meaningless  love  relationships.  For 
that,  presumably,  is  what  the  war  is  all  about:  to  preserve  the  old 
order,  threatened  by  the  Hun! 

This  can  be  interpreted  as  either  a  massive  piece  of  escapism, 
then,  a  not-f acing-up  to  the  reality  of  the  situation  by  running  away 
to  a  vaguely  glorious  war  that  does  not  bear  much  looking-into ;  or  it  can 
be  seen  as  an  example  of  Brooke's  not  thinking  through  the  implications 
of  his  poem.  Whichever  it  is,  and  it  is  probably  both,  it  constitutes 
a  failure  in  the  poem. 

The  sestet  of  the  sonnet  celebrates  the  fineness  of  the  soldier's 
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lot ,  in  glowingly  heroic  tones .  All  shame  is  washed  away  as  release  is 

found  on  the  battlefield.  When  the  poet  asserts  that 

....there's  no  ill,  no  grief,  but  sleep  has  mending. 

Naught  broken  save  this  body,  lost  but  breath; 

it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  is  writing  about  an  event  of  which  he  is 

totally  ignorant.  It  is  the  blithe  utterance  of  one  who  has  not 

imaginatively  grasped,  nor  experienced  in  reality,  having  his  body  broken. 

For  Brooke,  there  is  nothing  in  the  field  of  battle  to  "shake  the  laughing 

heart's  long  peace...."  Except  the  agony,  he  notes,  but  hastily  adds 

that  that  has  ending.  He  finishes  on  a  note  of  pseudo-philosophical 

resignation:  "And  the  worst  friend  and  enemy  is  but  Death." 

The  poem  undoubtedly  has  a  pleasant  facility  and  a  heroic  note 
about  it.  As  the  record  of  a  unique  vision,  or  of  an  experience 
imaginatively  grasped  and  rendered,  it  is  a  failure  because  the  poet  has 
chosen  to  strike  a  pose,  to  adopt  a  stance  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
imaginative  reality  of  the  situation  or  the  demands  of  his  poem.  The 
result  is  a  hollow  sham  because  the  poet  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  other  considerations  than  those  or  artistic  integrity. 

There  is  confidence  that  pervades  "Safety,"  the  next  poem  in 
the  sequence,  a  feeling  that  this  war  is  "a  moral  crusade  [which] 

O  / 

guarantees  a  kind  of  spiritual  safety  and  immortality . Brooke  begins 

the  poem  with  the  confident  assertion: 

Dear!  Of  all  happy  in  the  hour,  most  blest 
He  who  has  found  our  blest  security. 

At  its  very  outset,  the  poem  displays  signs  of  being,  as  Johnston  says, 

a  "self-regarding  performance"35  and  betrays  an  "earnest,  fervid,  self- 

revelatory  nature."35  Johnston  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  '1914 
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sonnets  do  not  deal  with  war;  they  reveal  a  sophisticated  sensibility 
contemplating  itself  on  the  verge  of  war."^  As  such,  Brooke  could  not 
have  been  speaking  for  the  many  young  men  going  off  to  fight  and  one 
doubts  if  very  many  of  them  could  have  blandly  asserted  that  they  rested 
"assured  in  the  dark  tides  of  the  world." 

Brooke  goes  on  to  list  the  melange  of  objects  that  have  made  him 

saf  e : 

The  winds,  and  morning,  tears  of  men  and  mirth. 

The  deep  night,  and  birds  singing,  and  clouds  flying, 

And  sleep,  and  freedom,  and  the  autumnal  earth. 

The  list  is  rattled  off  with  little  real  feeling,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
appears  a  completely  random  selection.  There  is  no  organizing  principle 
at  work,  controlling  his  selection.  Brooke  could  quite  easily  have  sub¬ 
stituted  newly-creamed  butter  and  rain-washed  hills,  purple  twilights 
and  barking  dogs,  for  all  the  difference  it  would  make  to  the  effect 
of  his  poem.  As  such,  these  lines  are  not  integral  to  the  way  the  poem 
operates.  There  is  little  genuine  emotion;  instead  we  are  given  a 
vaguely  evocative  list  which  is  ultimately  trite  and  sentimental. 

The  sestet  of  the  sonnet  re-emphasizes  the  confidence  that  the 

poet  feels:  a  confidence  that  we  recognize  is  not  founded  on  reality. 

We  have  built  a  house  that  is  not  for  Time's  throwing 
We  have  gained  a  peace  unshaken  by  pain  forever 

Brooke  maintains.  Surely  such  sentiments  indicate  purely  wishful  and 

naive  thinking.  The  poet  has  supplied  us  with  no  data  for  making  these 

assertions — he  merely  asserts,  as  if  saying  makes  them  true.  But  the 

poem  does  not  convince  us  in  that  way. 

True,  the  lines  are  graceful,  smooth,  and  trip  easily  off  the 
tongue.  But  they  are  nevertheless  false  because  they  do  not  reveal  a 
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new  reality  to  us,  nor  evoke  a  positive  response  that  what  the  poet  is 
saying  is  true:  they  show  neither  complexity  of  thought  nor  emotion. 
"War  knows  no  power,"  Brooke  insists  in  his  ignorance,  not  seeming  to 
realize  that  the  "freedom"  he  revels  in  is  far  from  "undying"  as  he 
thinks,  and  that  war  does  have  the  power  to  destroy  utterly  that  free¬ 
dom  in  which  he  has  found  safety.  Thus  only  in  unawar enes s  can  be 
claim  to  be  "secretly  armed  against  all  death’s  endeavour." 

Brooke  declares  in  the  thirteenth  line  that  he  is  "Safe  though 
all  safety's  lost."  While  this  sounds  like  a  clever  turn  of  phrase, 
it  makes  utter  nonsense  of  the  line.  If  "all  safety's  lost,"  how 
can  he  claim  to  be  "safe"?  With  an  unwavering  confidence,  Brooke 
maintains  to  the  end  that  he  is  "....safe  where  men  fail;/  And  if  thes 
poor  limbs  die,  safest  of  all."  "These  poor  limbs"  has  a  note  of  self 
conscious  deprecation,  as  if  the  poet  well  realizes  that  his  'limbs' 
are  far  from  'poor',  but  is  impelled  to  say  so  to  provoke  the 
opposite  reaction  from  his  reading  public.  In  any  event,  they  strike 
one  as  being  mawkishly  sentimental  and  'self-regarding.' 

The  final  effect  of  "Safety"  is  one  of  trumped-up  response, 

radically  oversimplified  and  hence  unconvincing.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  what  Johnston  finds  "rich  in  texture"  about  these  poems.  The 
impression  is  rather  one  of  thinness  and  insubstantiality.  The  poems 
are  just  "words,  words ,  words"  which  have  a  definitely  hollow  boom. 

Sonnets  III  and  IV,  "The  Dead,"  and  Sonnet  V,  "The  Soldier" 
are  "concerned  with  the  implications  of  death, Johnston  claims. 
While  this  might  be  true,  the  poems  do  not  probe  the  reality  of 
death  or  the  implications  of  dying.  Instead,  the  pain  and  horror 
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are  glossed  over  with  patriotic  gilt.  Death  as  a  reality  is  curiously 
absent — it  is  felt  to  be  a  somewhat  bothersome,  tiny  detail  that  gets 
overwhelmed  in  the  noisy  patriotism  that  suffuses  these  last  poems. 

Sonnet  III  begins  with  an  echo  of  Tennyson,  in  a  note  of  exalta¬ 
tion  and  triumph: 

Blow  out,  you  bugles,  over  the  rich  Dead! 

We  are  asked  to  accept  that  the  fact  that  dying  for  one’s  country  auto¬ 
matically  confers  x^ealth,  honour  and  nobility  since  the  poet  goes  on 
to  observe: 

There’s  none  of  these  so  lonely  and  poor  of  old, 

But,  dying,  has  made  us  rarer  gifts  than  gold. 

Brooke  recounts  the  selfless  generosity  of  the  men  and  the  rare  and  won¬ 
derful  gifts  they  offered  up  for  England: 

They  laid  the  world  away;  poured  out  the  red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene, 

That  men  call  age;  and  those  who  would  have  been, 

Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  immortality. 

These  lines  bring  Michael  Hastings’  observation  to  mind  that  "the  most 

curious  talent  of  Brooke’s  was  to  make  for  grand  general  youthful  state- 

on 

ments."'33  And  yet  young  Charles  Sorley,  nine  years  Brooke's  junior, 

could  see  clearly  through  what  he  considered  the  sham  emotion  of  Brooke’s 

sonnets.  Writing  to  his  mother  on  April  28,  1915,  Sorley  sharply  observes: 

It  was  not  that  ’they'  gave  up  anything  of  that  list  he  gives  in  one 
sonnet:  but  that  the  essence  of  these  things  had  been  endangered  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  he  must  fight  to  recapture 
them. ^0 

Assuredly,  too,  the  generalizations  of  this  sonnet  are  those  of 
someone  who  was  extremely  naif  and  youthful  in  outlook,  if  not  in  years. 

Age  has  little  to  do  with  maturity  of  outlook,  it  would  appear,  and  it 
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is  interesting  to  hear  Walter  de  la  Mare  talk  of  Brooke  as  a  "boy"^1 — 
though  he  was  twenty-seven  when  he  died!  Professor  Pinto  has  touched 
on  the  same  point  when  he  observes  that  Brooke's  mind  "remained  to  the 
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end  that  of  a  clever  public  schoolboy .  "42 

"Youth"  is  pictured  as  "sweet  red  wine,"  in  the  sonnet,  while 
work  brings  joy  and  satisfaction,  and  old  age  brings  serenity  with  the 
assurance  of  immortality  in  the  many  sons  a  man  has  borne.  Brooke  does 
not  probe  below  this  veneer  of  assurance  and  oversimplification — all 
is  sweetness  and  light.  We  are  told  that  there  is  ample  recompense 
for  the  sacrifice  of  youth.  By  their  death,  the  soldiers  have  brought 
back  all  the  virtues  such  as  Holiness,  Nobleness,  Love  and  Honour 
which  the  earth  has  "lacked  so  long."  And  this  renaissance  is  heralded 
by  the  jubilation  of  the  blowing  bugles. 

We  have  clear  evidence  that  there  was  a  disparity  between  what 
Brooke  personally  felt,  and  what  he  felt  he  ought  to  say  in  his  poetry, 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  John  Drinkwater  in  January  of  1915.  Speaking 
on  this  same  matter  of  the  regeneration  that  the  war  would  effect,  he 
notes:". .. .on  maturer  ref lection. ...  I  think  there'll  not  be  much  change.' 
It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  so  much  of  his  sonnets  sound  like 
empty  rhetorical  flourishes. 

For  Johnston,  Sonnet  IV  is  the  best  poem  in  the  sequence,  even 
while  he  admits  that  it  is  "strangely  out  of  contact  with  the  actuality 
that  inspired  it. "44  True  enough,  the  sonnet  conveys  a  quiet  and  more 
thoughtful  impression  though  Brooke  has  still  to  abandon  the  glib  and 
trite  sentiments  that  ring  so  untrue. 

Brooke,  if  anything,  was  certainly  a  spokesman  for  his  class  and 
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his  description  of  the  ’hearts’  of  the  soldiers  here  demonstrate  that 
he  considers  only  those  soldiers  who  came  from  the  leisured,  privileged 
world  of  pre-war  England,  who  had  travelled  the  round  of  public  schools 
had  gone  up  to  Oxford,  and  who  knew  all  the  right  people.  Certainly, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  picture  he  presents  us  is  true  of  the 
working  class  boys  who  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  new  army. 

Brooke  writes: 

These  hearts  were  woven  of  human  joys  and  cares, 

Washed  marvellously  with  sorrow,  swift  to  mirth. 

The  years  had  given  them  kindness.  Dawn  was  theirs, 

And  sunset,  and  the  colours  of  the  earth. 

They  had  seen  movement,  and  heard  music;  known 
Slumber  and  waking;  loved;  gone  proudly  friended; 

Felt  the  quick  stir  of  wonder;  sat  alone; 

Touched  flowers  and  furs  and  cheeks.  All  this  is  ended. 

Again,  the  reality  of  death  is  lost  in  the  vague  and  dreamy  mood  which 

Brooke  evokes  by  his  random  listing  of  the  things  he  valued  in  the  past 

What  we  have  is  not  a  sharp  sense  of  loss:  all  is  subordinated  to  a 

wistful  nostalgia.  He  ignores  the  reality  of  the  present  by  journeying 

to  the  happy  past. 

In  any  event,  lest  "All  this  is  ended"  intrudes  too  strong  a 
note  of  loss,  Brooke  hurriedly  goes  on  to  re-assert  once  more  the  glory 
that  comes  with  death  in  battle.  The  lines  convey  a  feeling  of  content 
and  satisfaction,  of  genuine  accomplishment  that  mutes  any  notes  of 
genuine  grief  and  loss: 

There  are  waters  blown  by  changing  winds  to  laughter 
And  lit  by  rich  skies,  all  day.  And  after, 

Frost,  with  a  gesture,  stays  the  waves  that  dance 
And  wandering  loveliness.  He  leaves  a  white 
Unbroken  glory,  a  gathered  radiance 
A  width,  a  shining  peace,  under  the  night. 


Just  as  the  frost  stills  the  waves  and  freezes  the  water,  while  still 
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preserving  its  beauty,  so  Death  preserves  the  unbroken  glory  of  the 
soldiers.  The  image  is  a  beautiful  one,  but  as  Johnston  has  rightly 
pointed  out,  "the  symbol  employed ....  is  too  consciously  elegant,  too  in¬ 
genious,  in  its  development,  to  reflect  or  even  suggest  the  implications 
of  death  in  battle.  The  poem  ends  on  this  note  of  stillness  and  har¬ 

mony.  There  has  been  no  questioning,  no  protest,  only  confident  assertion. 
Earl  R.K.  Daniels  claims  that  the  lines  of  the  last  sonnet  seem 

"to  assert  the  unmistakable  presence  of  emotion,  deep  and  real.... 

Z,6 

emotion  which  makes  the  lines  throb  with  reality."  The  question  re¬ 
mains  how  much  of  that  "felt  emotion"  is  not  just  Brooke's  well-known 
penchant  for  posturing.  Bergonzi  observes  that  though  the  poem  "aims 
at  oratorical  impersonality,  it  is  also  an  insistently  self-regarding 
performance,"^  an  unavoidable  attitude  especially  when  one  is  writing 
one's  own  epitaph. 

Oratorical  and  self-regarding  the  poem  most  certainly  is. 

The  oratorical  note  is  struck  in  the  very  opening  lines: 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England. 

The  next  few  lines  have  drawn  a  sharp  retort  from  D.J.  Enright: 

The  reiteration  of  "England"  and  "English"  is  all  very  well;  but  an  odd 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  poet  is  praising  England  or  himself  "a 
richer  dust" — remains  despite  that  reiteration.^^ 

Of  the  same  lines 

....There  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 

A  body  of  England's,  breathing  English  air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home 
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Michael  Hastings  wonders  if  this  could  not  be  called  a 

monumental  paranoia:  the  idea  of  England  looms  so  large  it  becomes 
an  enormous  wall-sized  mock-up,  a  piece  of  publicity,  rather  like 
those  inflated  cigarette  packets  on  hoardings. 49 

There  is  certainly  enough  pandering  to  patriotic  tastes  to 
satisfy  the  most  zealous  nationalist.  For  Pinto,  however,  it  is  just 
another  bit  of  "boyish  fantasy  which  pretends  that  the  earth  where  the 
dead  soldier  lies  will  become  ’England1  and  that  his  dust  is  ’richer' 
than  the  earth  of  the  surrounding  country. 

When  we  think  back  to  the  article  Brooke  wrote  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  "An  Unusual  Young  Man,"  it  is  not  difficult  to  accept  the 
suggestion  that  he  might  really  have  felt  this  sense  of  mystical  union 
with  the  earth  of  England.  But  again  Brooke  negates  any  possibility  of 
genuine  expression  about  the  reality  of  death  and  its  implications. 

All  is  muffled  up  in  the  welter  of  patriotic  emotion — the  easy  optimistic 
solution  is  presented. 

Death,  for  Brooke,  is  not  a  finality.  He  will  be  a  "pulse  in 

the  eternal  mind."  In  a  fanciful  sestet  we  are  presented  with  a  picture 

of  paradisal  bliss  which  is  the  reward  of  all  good  patriots: 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 

Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  given; 

Her  sights  and  sounds;  dreams  happy  as  her  day; 

And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and  gentleness, 

In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 

If  one  looks  closely  at  these  lines,  much  of  the  nonsense  is  apparent. 

In  what  way,  for  example,  can  the  disembodied  ’pulse  in  the  eternal  mind’ 

give  "back  the  thoughts  of  England  given"?  Presumably,  if  all  these 

people  are  "under  an  English  heaven"  then  such  "sights  and  sounds"  as 

he  wishes  to  give  back  will  already  be  freely  available.  Brooke  has 
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become  so  enmeshed  by  his  fancy,  that  his  poem  retreats  far  from  the 
reality  of  the  situation. 

As  with  all  the  poems  in  this  sequence  Brooke  opted  for  the  easy 
way  out:  he  chose  to  idealize  and  oversimplify  what  was  neither  ideal  nor 
simple.  The  results  might  lift  the  hearts  of  unthinking  and  mindless 
patriots,  but  the  poems  remain  ultimately  unsatisfying  as  any  profound 
statements  on,  or  questioning  about,  life  and  death.  Johnston  attempts 
to  excuse  Brooke  by  claiming  that  "if  he  had  ventured  beyond,  if  he  had 
hazarded  a  guess  at  the  truth,  he  would  have  dissolved  the  fantasy  and 
nullified  the  special  terms  of  his  appeal."-’'*-  The  point  is  that  we  do 
not  want  him  to  guess — that  is  the  basis  of  the  flaws  in  these  poems. 

We  want  him  to  be  honest  to  his  experience  as  an  artist,  neither  guessing 
optimistically  nor  pessimistically.  But  he  did  choose  to  guess,  and 
to  substitute  fantasy  for  reality  and  if  the  special  terms  of  his  appeal 
lay  in  speciousness,  then  his  poetry  was  not  worth  having  or  prer- 

serving . 

Johnston  dismisses  the  last  poetic  effort  of  Brooke  as  a 

C  O 

"negligible  posthumous  'Fragment'."  However,  I  feel  that  it  is  in  this 
fragment  that  we  get,  for  the  first  time,  glimpses  of  the  Brooke  that 
might  have  been.  He  reveals  a  slowly-dawning  realization  of  what  the 
war  might  mean  in  actual,  physical  terms,  though  his  tendency  to  idealize 
the  men  still  lingers  on. 

We  feel  him,  too,  groping  toxvards  that  maturity  and  knowledge 
in  a  letter  to  Edward  Marsh  in  March  of  1914.  There  he  objectively 


assessed  his  own  achievements: 
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I  tried  to  be  a  poet.  And  because  I’m  a  clever  writer,  and  because  I 
was  forty  times  as  sensitive  as  anybody  else — I  succeeded  a  little.... 

But  haven't  I,  at  26,  reached  the  age  when  one  should  begin  to  learn? 

Though  the  "Fragment"  is  highly  personal  since  Broolce,  as  in 
Sonnets  II  and  V,  refers  to  himself  throughout,  yet  the  final  impression 
left  by  the  poem  is  one  that  is  focussed  on  others  rather  than  on  him¬ 
self.  Such  an  awareness  of  others  in  Brooke's  work  is  unusual.  His 
tone  throughout  is  quiet,  restrained  with  a  faint  hint  of  unease — the 
only  time  he  has  allowed  himself  to  express  this  feeling — the  blaring 
patriotic  trumpeting  is  absent.  For  the  first  time,  it  seems,  Brooke 
sees  these  soldiers  as  ordinary  men,  engaged  in  ordinary  activities, 
not  super-human  figures  who  are  symbols  of  glory  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  poem  opens  on  a  sombre,  moonless  night: 

I  strayed  about  the  deck,  an  hour,  to-night 

Under  a  cloudy  moonless  sky;  and  peeped 

In  at  the  windows ,  watched  my  friends  at  table, 

Or  playing  cards,  or  standing  in  the  doorway, 

Or  coming  out  into  the  darkness.  Still 
No  one  could  see  me. 

The  details  are  sharp  and  precise,  exact  renderings  of  the  reality  of 
the  situation.  Here  we  get  no  vagueness  such  as  'the  red  wine  of  youth' — 
these  are  human  beings,  not  metaphors  of  men. 

The  second  section  of  the  "Fragment"  slips  back  into  Brooke's 
customary  idealization,  though  this  is  counter-balanced  by  his  awareness 
of  the  finality  of  death,  the  physical  disintegration  involved.  Also, 
he  does  not  allow  his  emotion  to  degenerate  into  maudlin  sentimentality; 
he  states  what  he  feels  clearly  and  objectively: 

I  would  have  thought  of  them 
—Heedless,  within  a  week  of  battle— in  pity, 

Pride  in  their  strength  and  in  the  weight  and  firmness 

And  link'd  beauty  of  bodies  and  pity  that 
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This  gay  machine  of  splendour* Id  soon  be  broken, 

Thought  little  of,  pashed ,  scattered.,.. 

He  cannot  yet  avoid  the  prettiness  of  ’link'd  beauty  of  bodies’  and  'gay 

machine  of  splendour'  though  he  does  avoid  it  in  the  clean  line  "Pride 

in  their  strength  and  in  the  weight  and  firmness"  which  has  the  feel  of 

truth — it  is  entirely  possible  for  an  ordinary  man  to  think  of  his  body 

in  those  terms . 

"Pashed"  here  has  a  Keatsian  ring  about  it  but  at  least  Brooke 
is  now  attempting  to  record  his  sense  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  body  which  takes  place,  even  if  he  is  forced  to  imagine  what  it  will 
sound  like  and  is  consequently  not  very  accurate. 

In  the  last  section,  Brooke  has  a  kind  of  eerie  foresight  of 
what  is  to  come.  He  sees,  as  it  were,  these  substantial  bodies  reduced 
to  pale,  wraith-like  shadows: 

Only ,  a lway s , 

I  could  see  them — against  the  lamplight — pass 
Like  coloured  shadows,  thinner  than  filmy  glass, 

Slight  bubbles,  fainter  than  the  wave's  faint  light. 

That  broke  to  phosphorus  out  in  the  night. 

Perishing  things  and  strange  ghosts — soon  to  die 
To  other  ghosts — this  one,  or  that,  or  I. 

The  "Fragment"  ends  with  this  quietly  reflective  awareness  that  all  these 

men  might  perish,  even  the  poet  himself.  And  there  is  no  glory,  no 

throbbing  emotionalism  at  the  thought.  Instead  we  have  an  absence  of 

hysteria;  there  is  no  facile  assurance  that  they  will  be  pulses  "in  the 

eternal  mind."  The  poet  recognizes  only  the  fact  of  death  -  beyond  that  he 

knows  nothing  definite,  and  is  content  to  leave  the  question  open.  Brooke 

here  reveals  a  sense  of  balanced  awareness  which  he  did  not  show  in  his 

five  preceding  sonnets,  an  awareness  that  shows  up  the  fake  attitudes  in 

the  others  even  more  sharply,  an  awareness  that  was  the  result  of  being 
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true  to  his  experience  and  to  his  own  feelings. 


Certainly  he  was  trying  his  best  not  to  "dramatize  his  future, 
as  was  always  his  way, "54  and  in  so  doing,  he  created  something  that  w 
for  once  honest  and  true  and  worthwhile. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

THE  PITY  &  THE  POETRY:  WILFRED  OWEN 

Wilfred  Owen’s  attitude  to  the  war,  and  the  poetry  which  he  wrote 
as  a  result  of  his  experiences  on  the  Western  Front,  have  been  described 
as  ’antithetical’  and  diametrically  opposed  to  Brooke’s. ^  In  actual 
experience,  too,  both  xvere  unlike,  as  Brooke  died  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war  before  he  had  seen  action  at  the  Front,  while  Owen  was  engaged 
in  battle  up  to  the  very  end,  a  week  before  the  Armistice.  Undoubtedly, 
Brooke’s  ignorance  of  conditions  at  the  Front,  and  his  lack  of  experience 
in  combat,  would  account  for  some  of  the  signficant  differences  in  the 
way  these  two  men  approached  their  material.  However ,  even  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  when  Owen  himself  was  ignorant  of  the  real  conditions  at 
the  Front,  he  did  not  express  any  of  Brooke’s  naive  and  romantic  notions. 

We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  "the  declaration  of  war  between 
England  and  Germany  could  not,  and  did  not,  stir  in  him  any  patriotic 
ardour;  he  felt  no  personal  call  to  do  anything  about  it  at  all."  Instead 
Harold  Owen  continues,  "I  am  certain  that  for  the  first  months  the 
necessity  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  own  writing  career/  presented  itself 
to  him  as  something  of  far  more  importance  than  the  eventual  outcome  of 
war . 

Owen  certainly  did  not  share  Brooke’s  feeling  that  he  had  to  be 
involved.  Instead,  he  maintained,  with  a  very  serious  air,  "my  life  is 
worth  more  than  my  death  to  Englishmen."  Only  a  threat  to  the  survival 
of  his  "mother-tongue’  would  overcome  his  hesitation  to  enlist  and,  he 
continued,  only  the  sense  that  he  "was  perpetuating  the  language  in 
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which  Keats  and  the  rest  of  them  wrote"3  would  hold  him  together 
battlefield.  Strange  words  from  a  young  man  who  had  very  little  proof 
to  back  up  his  claim. 

Owen,  however,  finally  enlisted  in  October  of  1915.  His 
brother  remembers  his  asking  afterwards:  "....was  it  for  this  we  were 
born?  You  to  go  to  your  hungry  seas  and  I  to  the  shells  and  bullets 
of  France,  never  to  see  each  other  again?  Both  to  be  killed  or 
shattered? This  awareness  of  the  destructive  nature  of  war  is 
articulated  in  one  of  Owen’s  earliest  poems,  "1914",  (called  "The  Seed" 
in  Edmund  Blunden’s  edition  of  Owen's  poems)  which  provides  an  interest¬ 
ing  contrast  to  Brooke’s  poem  of  the  same  title. 

In  the  Owen  poem,  there  is  none  of  the  exultation,  for  example, 
which  infuses  the  Brooke  poem.  Instead,  war  is  seen  as  a  great  darkness 

War  broke:  and  now  the  Winter  of  the  world 

With  perishing  great  darkness  closes  in. 

The  "foul  tornado"  of  war  whirls  over  Europe  and  destroys  "the  sails  of 
progress,"  heralding  "Famines  of  thought  and  feeling,"  as  the  "grain  of 
human  Autumn  rots,  down-hurled.”  However,  the  last  lines  of  the  poem: 

But  now,  for  us,  wild  Winter,  and  the  need 

Of  sowings  for  new  Spring,  and  blood  for  seed. 

express  a  sentiment  that  is  reminiscent  of  Brooke's  beliefs. 

Although  he  never  shared  Brooke's  excessive  enthusiasm  for  the 
war,  Owen,  nevertheless,  did  share  his  ignorance  of  war.  Thus,  he  could 
write  to  his  mother:  "I  heard  the  Guns  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a 
sound  not  without  a  certain  sublimity."3  Later,  however,  he  was  to  de¬ 
scribe  those  very  sounds  as  "the  monstrous  anger  of  the  guns."  As 
Herbert  Read  observed,  the  change  must  have  been  a  quick  one  since  one 
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week  "in  the  trenches  was  sufficient  to  strip  war  of  its  lingering 
traces  of  romance:  there  was  nothing  in  the  Ypres  Salient ... .but  primi¬ 
tive  filth,  lice,  boredom  and  death. 

Maturity  as  a  person,  and  as  a  poet,  came  to  Owen  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  "Tennyson,"  he  observes,  "was  always  a  great  child. 
So  should  I  have  been,  but  for  Beaumont  Hamel. He  notes  further  that 
he  did  not  write  any  lines  "that  carry  the  stamp  of  maturity"  before 
January  of  1917.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  too,  Owen  wryly  records  his 
knowledge  of  the  world:  "I  have  been  bitten  by  the  dogs  of  the  world; 
and  I  have  seen  through  the  sorceries  and  the  scarlet  garments.  And  so 

o 

I  have  come  to  the  true  measure  of  man."° 

Having  himself  "seen  throught  the  sorceries  and  scarlet  garments 
Owen  was  concerned  that  others  should  share  this  revelation.  He  stated 
this  intention  in  the  enigmatic  draft  Preface  to  his  poems.  This  book, 
he  says,  is  not  "about  deeds,  or  lands,  nor  anything  about  glory,  honour 
might,  majesty,  dominion,  or  power,  except  War.... these  elegies  are  to 
this  generation  in  no  sense  consolatory."  He  added  "All  a  poet  can 
do  today  is  warn.  That  is  why  the  true  Poets  must  be  truthful. "9 

Thus  Owen  clearly  announced  his  rejection  of  the  belief  that  war 
was  a  glorious  and  honourable  enterprise  and  clearly  warned  his  readers 
not  to  expect  soothing  sentimental  poetry.  He  did  not  intend  to  provide 
consolation — instead  he  would  provide  a  grim  warning  of  the  horrors  of 
war  by  being  true  to  facts  as  he  knew  them.  Indeed,  his  poems  are  not 
conventional  elegies  either,  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  make  the 
occasion  of  death  an  occasion  for  philosophical  abstractions  about  the 
meaning  of  life:  "they  are  elegies  of  fact,  rather  than  elegies  of 
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reflection. 

However,  it  is  Owen’s  well-known  formulation  "Above  all  I  am 
not  concerned  with  Poetry.  My  subject  is  War,  and  the  pity  of  War.  The 
Poetry  is  in  the  pity,"  which  has  provoked  most  critical  fire.  Professor 
Johnston,  for  instance,  claims  that  poets  like  Owen  were  too  close  to 
their  experience  to  be  able  to  see  it  objectively  or  order  it  coherently. 
Owen,  he  says,  "does  not  measure  up  to  the  vast  tragic  potentialities 
of  his  material. Only  an  epic  poet,  Johnston  continues,  could  have 
done  that,  and  he  cites  David  Jones'  In  Parenthesis  as  an  example  of  what 
he  means . 

What  Johnston  is  unwilling  to  recognize  is  that  the  epic  mode, 

with  all  its  associations  of  the  heroic  temper,  was  exactly  the  medium 

that  poets  like  Owen  wanted  to  avoid.  There  was  nothing  heroic  about 

this  war — it  was  savage  and  bestial,  and  the  sooner  people  recognized 

that  fact,  the  better.  As  Owen  himself  said,  "This  book  is  not  about 

heroes."  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  were  no  heroes.  As 

it  is,  Owen  added  "English  Poetry  is  not  yet  fit  to  speak  of  them."  When 

he  wrote  "Above  all  I  am  not  concerned  with  Poetry,"  it  is  obvious  that 

Owen  was  speaking  in  a  special  sense,  and  with  a  special  meaning  for  the 

word  'Poetry.'  To  say  that  he  was  not  interested  in  writing  poetry  is 

obvious  rubbish:  his  whole  life  denies  such  a  claim.  What  seems  more 

likely  is  that  Owen  was  thinking  about  that  type  of  false  and  sentimental 

poeticizing  which  was  then  acceptable  as  'war  poetry , '  and  stating  that 

"the  real  nature  of  the  heroism  called  forth  by  the  war  could  not  be 

nl  2 

adequately  expressed  in  any  of  the  traditional  ways." 

The  poetry  of  "collective  emotion/  Imperfectly  reflected  in  the 
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daily  papers"1-^  could  not  possibly  do  justice  to  the  valour  of  the 
fighting  man  because  it  showed  no  awareness  of  the  terrible  demands  made 
on  him,  and  of  the  frightful  conditions  under  which  he  struggled  to 
survive.  By  making  the  war  seem  a  glorious  martial  enterprise,  these 
poems  were,  in  fact,  detracting  from  the  real  heroism  displayed  by  the 
fighting  man.  If  any  valuable  poetry  was  tobe  "written  about  war,  it 
must  be  about  war  as  the  poet  knew  it."^  Owen  observed  sharply  else¬ 
where  that  the  poets  who  were  not  being  truthful  described  as  "most 
glorious"  the  "universal  pervasion  of  Ugliness . . . . [ the]  unnatural, 
broken,  blasted;  the  distortion  of  the  dead,  whose  unburiable  bodies 
sit  outside  the  dug-outs  all  day,  all  night,  the  most  execrable  sights 
on  earth. . . . "15 

In  considering  Owen’s  claim  "The  poetry  is  in  the  pity,"  and  the 
charge  that  pity  is  a  destructive  emotion  and  should  have  no  place 
in  poetry,  it  might  be  helpful  to  note  what  Stefan  Zweig  says  on  the 
matter : 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Pity.  One,  the  weak  and  sentimental  kind,  which 
is  really  no  more  than  the  heart's  impatience  to  be  rid  as  quickly  as 
possible  of  the  painful  emotion  aroused  by  the  sight  of  another's  un¬ 
happiness,  that  pity  which  is  not  compassion,  but  only  an  instinctive 
desire  to  fortify  one's  own  soul  against  the  sufferings  of  another;  and 
the  other,  the  only  kind  that  counts,  the  unsentimental  but  creative 
kind,  which  knows  what  it  is  about  and  is  determined  to  hold  out,  in  ^ 
patience  and  forbearance,  to  the  very  limit  of  its  strength  and  beyond. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  second  kind  of  pity,  that  commonly 

known  as  compassion,  which  informs  much  of  Owen's  poetry.  For  himself 

Owen  feels  nothing-all  his  sympathies  are  directed  outward,  and  this 

is  not  just  a  feature  of  his  poetry.  It  seems  Owen  possessed  this  quality 

as  a  person  as  well.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  he  was  "curiously 
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devoid  of  complaint.”  His  brother  maintains  that  he  can  "recall  not 
one  single  instance  of  Wilfred  making  any  remark  or  using  any  expression 
indicative  of  a  thought  that  he  himself  was  being  unfairly  used  to  his 
own  personal  loss  or  detriment.  It  seemed  that  he  could  not  apply  this 
sort  of  attitude  towards  himself."1^ 

Owen  himself  records  that  he  had  "bouts.... of  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  always."  He  speaks  of  his  responsibility  to  the  men  under 
his  command  in  a  way  that  expresses  his  personal  concern:  "I  came  out.... 
in  order  to  help  these  boys — directly  by  leading  them  as  well  as  an 
officer  can,  indirectly  by  watching  their  sufferings  that  I  may  speak 
of  them  as  well  as  a  pleader  can.  I  have  done  the  first. nl9 

He  was  also  to  do  the  second,  and  record  more  than  a  plea — by 
fidelity  to  fact  and  by  shaping  his  experiences  to  the  demands  of  his 
art,  he  would  record  a  profound  sense  of  outrage  and  anger  at  the  in¬ 
humanity  and  senselessness  of  war.  "He  had  come  to  see  the  war  as 
absolutely  evil  in  the  agonies  and  senseless  wTaste  it  caused:  on  the 

other  hand,  only  as  a  combatant  could  he  conscientiously  and  effectively 

90 

speak  for  the  men  who  were  suffering  from  it." 

It  was  from  such  a  complex  of  attitudes,  with  all  its  contradic¬ 
tions — the  pacifist  soldier,  the  conscientious  objector  engaging  in  war — 
that  Owen  was  able  to  express  and  universalize  the  suffering  condition 
of  the  soldiers.  He  had  recognized,  for  instance,  that  "one  of  Christ's 
essential  commands  was:  Passivity  at  any  price!  Suffer  dishonour  and 
disgrace;  but  never  resort  to  arms.  Be  bullied,  be  outraged,  be  killed; 
but  do  not  kill."21  He  had  also  seen  that  "pure  Christianity  will  not 
fit  in  with  pure  patriotism,"22  for  Christ  had  not  preached  salvation  by 
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death  in  war . 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  "much  gladder  to  be  going  out  again  than 
afraid.  I  shall  be  better  able  to  cry  my  outcry,  playing  my  part."22  He 
felt  that  to  describe  the  look  on  the  soldiers’  faces,  a  look  that  "was 
more  terrible  than  terror,  for  it  was  a  blindfold  look,  and  without 
expression,  like  a  dead  rabbit’s,"2^  he  had  to  "go  back  and  be  with  them." 
This  conflict  within  himself,  C.  Day  Lewis  observes,  "is  seldom  overt 
in  Owen’s  war  poetry ... .his  ’seared  conscience’  and  his  inward  responses 
to  that  experience  [of  war]  provided  a  motive  power ,  not  a  subject,  of 
the  poetry."22 

If,  in  achieving  his  aim  of  telling  the  truth  about  war,  Owen 
also  "achieved  a  propagandist  effect — in  the  sense  that  the  truth  carries 
its  own  message — he  would  not  repudiate  that  effect  or  deny  that  he  had 
forseen  it."2^  Owen  is  not  demanding  "an  oversimplification  of  the  poet’s 
task;"2^  rather,  he  is  grappling  with  a  perceived  reality  and  presenting 
us  with  sense  data  in  his  poetry.  It  is  his  art  that  convinces  us  by 
its  quality  and  intensity — our  judgement  follows  his  act  of  creativity. 

For,  as  we  have  observed  before,  it  is  not  for  the  artist  to  tell 
us  that  his  work  is  ’true’  and  'honest.'  Rather,  the  work  must  stand 
on  its  own  and  convince  or  move  us — that' is  the  ultimate  test  of  art. 

It  is  simply  not  enough  for  an  artist  to  hold  honest  convictions  and 
display  ’right’  instincts — that  must  also  be  borne  out  by  his  art.  As 
Weismann  has  observed:  "Art  is  a  way  of  knowing ....  Instead  of  the 
scientifically  abstracted  ideas  about  things  and  conditions,  art  presents 
those  things  and  conditions.  Our  experiencing  of  them  heightens  our 
sense/  of  them."22 
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The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  whether  or  not  Owen  succeeds 
in  articulating  his  experiences  of  the  war  in  his  poetry,  and  whether  we 
can  share  these  experiences  imaginatively  through  his  art.  I  think  the 
answer  is  yes.  In  his  poetry  Owen  provides  the  answer  to  Eliot’s 
question: 

Where  is  the  point  at  which  the  merely  individual 
Explosion  breaks 

In  the  path  of  an  action  merely  typical 
To  create  the  universal,  originate  a  symbol 
Out  of  the  impact? 29 

Out  of  his  experiences  in  the  war,  Owen  fashioned  poetry  that 
seems  to  express  fundamental  and  basic  truths  about  man  and  one  aspect 
of  his  existence.  He  records  and  makes  us  feel  what  the  Latin  writer 
has  described  as  lachrymae  rerum.  He  achieved  this  end  by  being  true 
to  his  experiences  and  then  subjecting  these  experiences  to  the  demands 
of  his  art.  Owen,  after  all,  was  no  dilettante:  writing  poetry,  for 
him,  was  no  pleasant  pastime.  He  complained,  for  instance,  that  he  had 
no  time  to  settle  down  to  his  art.  "For,”  he  says,  "it  is  an  art,  and 
will  need  the  closest  industry .  "~'u  He  admits  to  his  brother  that  he  likes 
young  women  very  much  but  that  he  must  not  let  himself  think  about  them 
because  if  he  does  "they  will  come  between  me  and  my  work  and  nothing , 
nothing  must  do  that."31  We  are  told,  too,  that  he  "would  not  rush  into 
print  until  he  x^as  profoundly  convinced  that  he  had  said  as  well  as  he 
could ... .what  it  was  he  had  to  say."32 

Much  of  what  Owen  had  to  say,  as  has  been  noted,  was  the  result 
of  his  experiences  of  the  trenches  and  trench  warfare.  However,  by  its 
insight  and  penetration,  Owen's  poetry  acquires  a  quality  of  universality. 
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His  record  of  the  destruction  wreaked  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men 
engaged  in  battle  is  a  profound  comment  on  the  quality  of  human  existence. 
His  work  raises  serious  questions  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  supply  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  dishonest  solutions  as  does  Brooke’s  sonnet  sequence. 
Instead,  his  poetry  takes  us  out  of  ourselves,  sharpens  our  vision, 
heightens  our  emotions  and  returns  us  to  ourselves  with  a  shock  and 
an  increased  awareness.  Consequently,  his  poetry  does  not  belong  to  a 
single  period  and  "does  not  derive  its  value  solely  from  the  background 
of  special  emotion  against  which  it  was  originally  set; "33  its  relevance 
reaches  beyond  his  own  generation. 

The  charge  that  Owen’s  poetry  concentrates  too  much  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  suffering  and  is  therefore  bad  poetry,  becomes  patently  absurd  on 
any  examination  of  his  work.  His  poetry  does  not  stress  his  personal 
feelings.  We  are  asked,  instead,  to  focus  on  the  condition  of  the 
soldiers  and  their  suffering,  not,  as  in  Brooke’s  sonnets,  on  the  poet’s 
changing  mind. 

Moreover,  Owen  escapes  the  temptation  to  make  rhetorical  flourishes 
by  his  belief  that  poetry  should  have  its  roots  in  a  perceived  reality 
for  he  observes  "I  think  every  poem,  and  every  figure  of  speech  should 
be  a  matter  of  experience."3^  Moreover,  he  was  held  in  check  by  his 
own  resolve  not  "to  write  anything  to  which  a  soldier  would  say  No 
Compris .’  "33 

Spender  has  rightly  noted  too: 

The  pressure  of  meaning  in  his  poetry  is  not  the  pressure  of  self- 
expression,  of  his  private  utterance,  but  the  pressure  of  a  whole  world, 
of  everything  that  is  not  himself,  of  war,  of  an  actuality  that  is 
scarcely  even  interpreted  in  his  poetry,  but  which  is  re-created  through 
it.  In  his  art  he  is  not  creating  his  own  world,  he  is  re-creating  the 
external  world. 36 
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In  "The  Show,”  for  example^  (which  he  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  "Horrible  beastliness  of  war")  Owen  re-creates  with  brutal  clarity 
the  physical  terrain  of  No  Man's  land  in  lines  that  are  quietly  accurate 
but  suffused  with  a  feeling  of  revulsion.  From  high,  the  poet  sees 

....a  sad  land,  weak  with  sweats  of  dearth. 

Gray,  cratered  like  the  moon  with  hollow  woe. 

And  pitted  with  great  pocks  and  scabs  of  plagues.  (11.  3-5) 

The  land  is  a  sentient  being,  conscious  of  its  violation,  and  afflicted 
by  the  disease  of  war— a  concept  visualized  by  Paul  Nash  in  his  war- 
paintings.  As  in  Nash,  too,  the  barbed  wire  is  a  malignant  presence, 

"that  horror  of  harsh  wire  (1.6)"  on  the  surface  of  the  land.  There 
is  a  far  worse  corruption  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  is  riddled 
with  loathsome,  slimy  caterpillars.  The  "hidden  holes"  into  which 
they  crawl  at  dawn  are  like  cesspools: 

(And  smell  came  up  from  those  foul  openings 
As  out  of  mouths,  or  deep  wounds  deepening.)  (11.14-15) 

Relentlessly,  these  creatures  devour  each  other  as  the  poet  watches  in 
horror.  But  Owen  reserves  the  final  horror  for  the  final  lines  in  which 
the  figure  of  Death  picks  up  one  of  the  half -devoured  worms.  In  a 
stunning  surrealistic  nightmare  sequence,  the  feet  of  the  worm  are  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  the  feet  of  men  and  the  "fresh-severed  head"  is  the  poet's 
own. 

It  is  the  devastated  land  and  the  crawling,  symbolic  horror  of 
the  worms  that  strike  us,  however.  The  detail  of  the  "fresh-severed 
head"  is  a  mere  detail,  though  a  sickening  one.  Certainly,  we  are  not 
being  asked  for  a  sentimental  response  for  one  dead  soldier.  Instead,  the 
poem  looms  as  a  horrific  evocation  of  the  countless  deaths,  the  mindless, 
insect-like  existence  and  destruction  that  war  effects. 
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However,  Owen  does  not  portray  only  this  nightmare  world  in  his 
poetry.  In  "Spring  Offensive,"  he  juxtaposes  a  warmly-conceived  land¬ 
scape,  pulsing  with  life,  with  the  death  of  the  soldiers.  Seen  in  such 
a  contrast,  their  deaths  gain  added  poignancy.  The  evocation  of  the 
landscape  is  almost  Keatsian: 

Marvelling  they  stood,  and  watched  the  long  grass  swirled 
By  the  May  breeze,  murmurous  with  wasp  and  midge 


Hour  after  hour  they  ponder  the  warm  field — 

And  the  far  valley  behind,  where  the  buttercup 
Had  blessed  with  gold  their  slow  boots  coming  up. 

Where  even  the  little  brambles  would  not  yield, 

But  clutched  and  clung  to  them  like  sorrowing  hands; 

They  breathe  like  trees  unstirred.  (11.  7-8,  13-18) 

Owen's  soldiers  have  no  Tennysonian  bravado.  There  are  "No  alarms/ 

Of  bugles,  no  high  flags,  no  clamorous  haste  (11.21-22)."  After  quiet 

preparation,  they  charge: 

So,  soon  they  topped  the  hill,  and  raced  together 
Over  an  open  stretch  of  herb  and  heather  (11.27-28) 

In  a  startling  change  of  mood,  the  landscape  erupts  in  fury: 

. . . .And  instantly  the  whole  sky  burned 
With  fury  against  them;  earth  set  sudden  cups 
In  thousands  for  their  blood;  and  the  green  slope 
Chasmed  and  steepened  sheer  to  infinite  space.  (11.29-32) 

Even  the  land  has  become  hostile  as  many  are  blown  up  by  "the  hot  blast 

and  fury  of  hell's  upsurge."  There  are  others,  though,  who  "rushed  in 

the  body  to  enter  hell"  and  survive  by  what  Owen  curiously  describes  as 

"superhuman  inhumanities,/  Long-famous  glories,  immemorial  shames  " 

It  seems  he  is  quietly  but  insistently  showing  how  questionable  military 

deeds  are  because  they  violate  man's  nature,  and  the  soldiers  are,  in 

fact,  described  as  "outfiending  all  its  fiends."  Owen  does  not  be-labour 


the  point.  He  ends  the  poem  with: 
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Why  speak  not  they  of  comrades  that  went  under? 

To  this  question,  he  provides  no  simple  answer — for,  indeed,  there  is 
none.  Owen  is  not  interested  in  providing  simplistic  answers;  he 
merely  presents  us  with  the  evidence,  as  it  were,  and  we  have  to  do  the 
meditating . 

In  "Exposure"  Owen  presents  another  aspect  of  battle:  the  bore¬ 
dom,  and  the  misery  of  inaction,  and  death  by  exposure  to  the  elements. 
Here  nature  is  seen  as  a  hostile  force  that  can  destroy  whom  it  will. 

The  opening  lines  catch  the  nervous  strain  of  the  x^aiting  soldiers, 
shivering  in  the  trench: 

Our  brains  ache,  in  the  merciless  iced  east  winds  that  knive  us.... 
Wearied  we  keep  awake  because  the  night  is  silent.... 

Low,  drooping  flares  confuse  our  memory  of  the  salient.... 

Worried  by  silence,  sentries  xHiisper,  curious,  nervous 
But  nothing  happens.  (11.  1-5) 

When  daxm  finally  comes,  it  is  bleak  and  cheerless: 

The  poignant  misery  of  daxra  begins  to  grow.  .  .  . 

We  only  knoxtf  x^ar  lasts,  rain  soaks,  and  clouds  sag  stormy. 

Dawn  massing  in  the  east  her  melancholy  army 

Attacks  once  more  in  ranks  on  shivering  ranks  of  gray.  (11.11-14) 
Even  the  bullets  are  less  deadly  than  "the  air  that  shudders  black  with 
snow."  The  menace  is  quietly  manifested  in  the  "pale  flakes"  which  "with 
fingering  stealth  come  feeling"  for  the  faces  of  the  xvaiting  soldiers. 

They  cringe  and  stare  "snox^-dazed"  at  the  ditches,  reflecting  on  for¬ 
gotten  dreams.  The  sxiggestion  of  'dreams'  provides  the  rapid  transition 
which  the  poem  then  makes  to  a  quiet,  peaceful  England.  The  snoxi7  gives 
Xizay  to  a  marvellous  evocation  of  high  summer: 

....So  x^e  droxtfse,  sun-dozed 

Littered  with  blossoms  trickling  where  the  blackbird  fusses. 

(11.23-24) 
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However,  Owen's  image  of  England  in  wartime  is  not  invested  with  any 
false  sentimentality,  and  his  description  has  an  elegiac  quality.  In 
the  houses,  for  instance,  the  fires  have  sunk  low;  only  the  crickets 
"jingle  there"  for  the  houses  are  deserted  and  given  up  to  mice:  shutters 
and  doors  are  all  closed. 

In  the  next  stanza,  the  soldiers  are  back  in  the  world  of  the 
trenches,  and  have  turned  back  to  their  dying  since  they  believe  that 
only  by  so  doing  "can  kind  fires  burn"  once  more  at  home  and  "suns  smile 
true  on  child,  or  field,  or  fruit."  For  this  goal,  they  "are  not  loath" 
to  suffer.  Though  patriotic,  the  passage  is  not  strident  or  hysterical. 
The  sentiments  are  quietly  stated  like  deeply-held  convictions  and  are 
free  of  rhetorical  bombast.  Sentimentality  is  held  strictly  in  check 
by  the  air  of  loss  and  desertion  in  the  preceding  stanza,  and  the  flatly- 
stated  final  stanza. 

Nature  is  no  longer  just  an  implacable  force.  By  making  the 
frost  "His  frost,"  Owen  suggests  there  is  a  God,  and  though  "His  frost" 
will  kill,  at  least  there  is  some  meaning  to  death — meaning  that  would 
have  been  absent  in  a  God-less,  impersonal  world. 

The  description  of  the  burying  party  with  their  picks  and  shovels 
is  coolly  objective.  If  there  is  horror  as  they  "Pause  over  half -known 
faces,"  it  is  not  explicit  in  the  poem.  The  final  "But  nothing  happens" 
suggests  the  hopeless  monotony  of  this  kind  of  existence  it  is  a  dulled 
echo  that  goes  on  long  after  the  poem  ends,  for  even  death  has  come  to 
be  'nothing.' 

The  apathy  of  "Exposure"  flares  into  frenzied  action  in  "Dulce 
et  Decorum  Est,"  a  record  of  a  gas  casualty  which  is  (Even  s  attack  on 
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the  "indifference  at  home"  (as  he  termed  it  in  his  table  of  Contents). 

Like  a  slow  opening  'pan*  shot  of  a  movie  sequence,  the  poem 
opens  on  the  men  struggling  with  the  "octopus  of  sucking  clay:"3^ 

Bent  double,  like  beggars  under  sacks. 

Knock-kneed,  coughing  like  hags,  we  cursed  through  sludge. 

Till  on  the  haunting  flares  we  turned  our  backs 
And  towards  our  distant  rest  began  to  trudge. 

Men  marched  asleep.  Many  had  lost  their  boots 

But  limped  on,  blood-shod.  All  went  lame;  all  blind; 

Drunk  with  fatigue;  deaf  even  to  the  hoots 

Of  tired,  outstripped  Five-Nines  that  dropped  behind.  (11.  1-8) 

The  dreary  scene  suddenly  explodes  into  action  with  the  frantic  lines: 

Gas!  Gas!  Quick,  boys! — an  ecstacy  of  fumbling. 

Fitting  the  clumsy  helmets  just  in  time;  (11.  9-10) 

The  poem  then  focusses  on  one  man  who  has  inhaled  the  gas.  Like  the  poet- 
narrator,  we  observe  the  dying  man  from  behind  the  "misty  panes"  of  a 
gas  mask.  We  experience  through  the  poem,  all  the  helplessness  of  the 
observer  since  the  technique  of  the  poem  isolates  us  from  the  event,  in¬ 
side  the  gas-helmet.  Owen  relentlessly  records  the  physical  breakdown 
of  the  victim: 

But  someone  still  was  yelling  cut  and  stumbling 
And  flound'ring  like  a  man  in  fire  or  lime.... 

Dim,  through  the  misty  panes  and  thick  green  light. 

As  under  a  green  sea,  I  saw  him  drowning. 

In  all  my  dreams,  before  my  helpless  sight, 

He  plunges  at  me,  guttering,  choking,  drowning.  (11.  11-16) 

Owen  piles  on  auditory  to  visual  detail  so  that  we  are  forced  to  confront 

the  gruesome  details:  the  reader  suddenly  has  his  focus  shifted  because 

he  is  now  identified  with  the  'you'  addressed  in  this  stanza: 

If  in  some  smothering  dreams  you  too  could  pace 
Behind  the  wagon  that  we  flung  him  in, 

And  watch  the  white  eyes  writhing  in  his  face, 

His  hanging  face,  like  a  devil's  sick  Oi-  sin; 

If  you  could  hear,  at  every  jolt,  the  blood 
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Come  gargling  from  the  froth-corrupted  lungs, 

Obscene  as  cancer,  bitter  as  the  cud 

Of  vile,  incurable  sores  on  innocent  tongues  (11.  17-24) 

Owen’s  control  wavers,  it  seems  to  me,  in  lines  like  "Obscene  as  cancer..../ 

....vile,  incurable  sores  on  innocent  tongues."  Admittedly  they  are 

powerful  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  focus  on  a  sharply  accurate 

image:  cancer  and  sores  seem  rather  inaccurate  and  sensational  images  to 

associate  with  blood,  and  tend  towards  the  sensational. 

However,  he  brings  the  poem  to  a  strong  close  with  this  damning 

indictment  of  the  'old  lie’ — having  shown  war  as  he  knows  it,  he  can  say: 

My  friend,  you  would  not  tell  with  such  high  zest 
To  children  ardent  for  some  desperate  glory. 

The  old  Lie:  Dulce  et  decorum  est 
Pro  patria  mori.  (11.  25-28) 

In  "Apologia  Pro  Poemate  Meo"  Owen  details  some  of  the  positive 
qualities  brought  out  in  his  men  by  the  war — qualities  of  brotherhood 
and  kinship  which  were  positive,  and  served  to  lend  meaning  to  an  other¬ 
wise  meaningless  existence.  "I,  too,  saw  God  through  mud,"  he  says. 

For  him,  these  wretched  men  were  acting  as  Christ  did  in  laying  down 
their  lives  for  their  friends. 

Owen  is  not  oblivious  to  the  appeal  that  battle  can  have  for  the 
fighting  man,  and  he  records  the  tremendous  feeling  of  power  that  comes 

through  the  act  of  destruction: 

For  power  was  on  us  as  we  slashed  Dones  bare 
Not  to  feel  sickness  or  remorse  of  murder.  (11. 

But  Owen  recognizes  that  killing  is  murder  and  should  cause  normal  men  to 

feel  sick.  It  is  part  of  the  dehumanization  of  man  in  war  that  he  ceases 


to  be  sickened  by  slaughter. 
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The  ’fellowships’  made  in  war  are  seen  as  positive  commitments, 
stronger  than  the  affection  between  a  man  and  a  woman  in  peacetime 
because  whereas  such  relationships  are  subject  to  change,  those  formed 
on  the  battlefield  are 

....wound  with  war’s  hard  wire  whose  stakes  are  strong; 

Bound  with  the  bandage  of  the  arm  that  drips; 

Knit  in  the  webbing  of  the  rifle- thong.  (11.  22-24) 

However ,  this  warmth  and  comradeship  are  available  only  to  those 
who  share  with  the  soldiers  "in  hell  the  sorrowful  dark  of  hell."  Owen 
ends  the  poem  with  a  quiet  scorn  for  those  who  had  expected  his  poem 
to  suggest  that  these  men  were  "well-content."  To  these  people  he  says 
"These  men  are  worth/  Your  tears.  You  are  not  worth  their  merriment." 

In  "Anthem  for  Doomed  Youth"  Owen  registers  one  of  his  most 
moving  protests  against  the  war.  His  tone  throughout  the  poem  is  sub¬ 
dued,  suffused  with  a  strong  sense  of  loss  and  grief.  The  sacrifice 
of  lives  is  seen  not  as  a  commendable  deed  but  as  one  which  is  ultimately 
useless:  Death  puts  an  end  to  everything. 

What  passing-bells  for  these  who  die  as  cattle? 

Only  the  monstrous  anger  of  the  guns. 

Only  the  stuttering  rifles’  rapid  rattle 

Can  patter  out  their  hasty  orisons.  (11.  1-4) 

The  bitterness  of  these  opening  lines  gives  way  to  feelings  of  tremendous 
loneliness  and  loss  in 

The  shrill,  demented  choirs  of  wailing  shells; 

And  bugles  calling  for  them  from  sad.  shrines.  (11.  7-8) 

The  sonnet  makes  a  transition  from  the  bleakness  of  the  Front  to  the 
quiet,  sustained  grief  at  home.  The  only  memorial  the  dead  men  will  have 
is  the  sense  of  loss  which  their  deaths  have  evoked  in  those  who  loved 
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The  pallor  of  girls’  browns  shall  be  their  pall; 

Their  flowers  the  tenderness  of  patient  minds, 

And  each  slow  dusk  a  drawing -down  of  blinds.  (11.  12-14) 

"Insensibility"  asserts  Owen’s  grasp  on  his  material,  and  his 
firm  resolve  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  glorious  abstractions  of  war.  He 
sharply  points  cut,  for  instance,  that 

....they  are  troops  who  fade,  not  flowers 

For  poets’  tearful  fooling: 

Men,  gaps  for  filling: 

Losses  who  might  have  fought 

Longer;  but  no  one  bothers  (11.  7-11) 

Owen  also  records  the  blunting  of  the  human  sensibility  under  war 
conditions,  as  some  soldiers  "cease  feeling/  Even  themselves  or  for  them¬ 
selves."  But  this  abandon  he  accepts  and  understands,  for  the  men 
already  have  to  bear  heavy  physical  burdens  and  could  hardly  manage 
additional  mental  strain  as  well: 

Having  seen  all  things  red. 

Their  eyes  are  rid 

Of  the  hurt  of  the  colour  of  blood  for  ever.  (11.  23-25) 

Owen  is  coldly  realistic  when  he  notes  that  experienced  soldiers  can 
"laugh  among  the  dying,  unconcerned"  because  "their  senses  in  some 
scorching  cautery  of  battle/  Now  long  since  ironed"  are  incapable  of 
doing  anything  else.  He  accepts  this  without  judgement  on  the  men. 

In  Stanza  IV,  Owen  points  out  the  contrast  between  the  untested 
soldier  in  England  who  "sings  along  the  march"  and  those  at  the  Front 
who 


....march  taciturn,  because  of  dusk, 

The  long,  forlorn,  relentless  tread  - 
From  larger  day  to  huger  night.  (11.  37-39) 

In  the  last  stanza,  Owen  sheds  his  coolly  objective  approach 
and  in  a  mounting  wave  of  feeling,  indicts  all  who  deliberately  blunted 
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their  sensibilities  and  blinded  themselves  to  the  reality  of  war.  Ilis 
language  is  restrained  but  has  all  the  power  and  force  and  ring  of  a 
ritual  anathema: 

But  cursed  are  dullards  whom  no  cannon  stuns, 

That  they  should  be  as  stones; 

Wretched  are  they,  and  mean 

With  paucity  that  never  was  simplicity. 

By  choice  they  made  themselves  immune 

To  pity  and  whatever  moans  in  man 

Before  the  last  sea  and  the  hapless  stars; 

Whatever  mourns  when  many  leave  these  shores; 

Whatever  shares 

The  eternal  reciprocity  of  tears.  (11.  50-59) 

The  last  lines  of  the  poem  have  a  breadth  of  utterance  that  seems  to 
stretch  far  back  into  the  past,  and  forward  into  the  distant  future. 

This  wide  applicability  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  Owen's  poetry 
has  universal  relevance. 

"Strange  Meeting"  has  been  described  as  Owen's  "greatest  achieve- 
38 

ment."  The  poem  is  a  complex,  emotional  work  that  displays  an  accommo¬ 
dation  of  spirit,  a  largeness  of  sympathy  and  a  fineness  of  perception 
that  is  rare.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  simplistic  distinctions 
made  in  the  early  verse  between  fighters  on  the  Allied  side,  and  those 
on  the  German  side.  What  we  have,  instead,  is  the  awareness  that  all 
sides  lose  in  this  war. 

In  this  poem,  Owen  achieves  a  genuinely  tragic  note,  and  pathos 
without  sentimentality.  He  does  so  by  explicitly  recognizing  the  tremen¬ 
dous  possibilities  for  good  which  are  wiped  out  in  the  war,  and  by  in¬ 
corporating  the  views  of  the  English  and  German  soldiers  so  that  they 
become  a  statement  about  mankind  involved  in  war.  Owen  evokes  a  strong 
and  moving  sense  of  regret  and  loss  by  setting  against  the 
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destructiveness  of  the  war,  the  manifold  possibilities  of  ordinary 

civilian  life.  By  so  looking  towards  the  future,  his  poem  gains  added 

force  and  meaning  because  the  war  is  seen  to  be  merely  one  interlude 

in  the  long  history  of  mankind. 

The  poem  opens  in  a  setting  that  is  dark  and  mysterious: 

It  seemed  that  out  of  battle  I  escaped 

Down  some  profound  dull  tunnel,  long  since  scooped 

Through  granite  which  titanic  wars  had  groined.  (11.  1-3) 

In  this  vast,  underground  cavern,  the  poet  sees  shapes  of  dead  or  sleep¬ 
ing  men  sunk  in  the  dark  shadows.  But  one  of  these  sleepers,  with  his 
face  etched  with  pain,  springs  up  and  confronts  him: 

With  piteous  recognition  in  fixed  eyes, 

Lifting  distressful  hands  as  if  to  bless.  (11.  7-8) 

To  the  poet’s  reassuring 

"Strange  f riend . . . .here  is  no  cause  to  mourn."  (1.14) 
comes  a  reply  steeped  in  loss  and  regret:  nothing  but  "the  undone  years,/ 
The  hopelessness . . . . " 

The  speaker,  in  an  infinitely  moving  speech,  contrasts  his  present 

poor  state  with  the  rich  possibilities  of  the  life  that  he  might  have  had: 

....Whatever  hope  is  yours, 

Was  my  life  also;  I  went  hunting  wild 

After  the  wildest  beauty  in  the  world....  (11.  17-18) 

Now  all  these  possibilities  are  destroyed: 

For  by  my  glee  might  many  men  have  laughed, 

And  of  my  weeping  something  had  been  left, 

Which  must  die  now.  I  mean  the  truth  untold, 

The  pity  of  war,  the  pity  war  distilled.  (11.  22—25) 

He  projects  a  bleak  future  for  a  world  which  will  have  no  regard  for  the 

sacrifices  made  during  the  war ,  a  world  which  will  have  learned  nothing 

from  such  a  bitter  experience. 
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To  that  world,  he  claims,  he  would  have  had  something  valuable 
to  contribute  for 

Courage  was  mine,  and  I  had  mystery. 

Wisdom  was  mine,  and  I  had  mastery: 

Then,  when  much  blood  had  clogged  their  chariot-wheels, 

I  would  go  up  and  wash  them  from  sweet  wells, 

Even  with  truths  that  lie  too  deep  for  taint.  (11.  30-31,  34-36) 
With  his  art  and  wisdom,  he  would  have  poured  out  his  spirit  "without 
stint,/  But  not  through  wounds;  not  on  the  cess  of  war."  Instead,  he 
would  have  ministered  to  men's  troubled  spirits  since  "Foreheads  of  men 
have  bled  where  no  wounds  were  (1.39)." 

With  the  admission  "I  am  the  enemy  you  killed,  my  friend," 
distinctions  are  blurred:  what  remains  is  a  recognition  that  all  men 
are  indeed  brothers,  joined  by  a  bond  of  humanity.  There  is  a  depth 
of  feeling  available  to  us  in  the  poem  because  it  seems  to  crystallize 
that  sense  of  utter  loss  which  man  feels  when  faced  with  the  destruction 
of  his  dreams . 

Owen  succeeds  in  being  what  Grubb  calls  'a  good  poet'  since 
Grubb  observes  that 

when  a  good  poet  generalizes,  he  converts  into  community  value.... a 
collection  of  lived  instances;  that  is  his  way  of  prolonging  the  moment, 
making  it  unf orgettable . . . . [he]  also  revives  valuable  sensations,  associates 
these  with  immediate,  maturer  feeling  and  suggests  that  the  selection 
of  data  is  possible  for  us  in  the  future. 39 

When  we  consider  his  achievement  we  can  see  the  omission  of 
Owen's  poetry  from  Yeat's  edition  of  the  Oxford  Book  of  Modern  Verse 
and  comment  that  Owen  is  "all  blood,  dirt  and  sucked  sugar  stick,’  ^ 
as  strangely  unconsidered  judgements.  Owen's  poetry  is  far  more  than 
Yeats  is  willing  to  admit,  and  it  deals  with  far  more  than  'passive 
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suffering.’  Out  of  that  suffering,  Owen  made  something  creative  and 
profound:  poetry  that  expresses  truths  about  man's  condition  and  the 
quality  of  his  existence. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


THE  ARMED  VISION— THE  VISUAL  ARTS 

Frances  Winwar  has  observed  that  "culturally  the  war  bore  fruit 

long  before  its  close. ... "^  This  was  true  with  regard  to  the  literature 

of  the  time,  and  also  of  the  visual  arts.  In  fact,  we  can  discern  a 

development  in  these  which  resembles  and  parallels,  to  a  certain  extent, 

the  evolution  in  poetic  attitudes  to  the  war .  Frequently,  we  find 

there  are  practitioners  in  one  field  who  have  crossed  over  into  the  other 

camp.  David  Jones,  for  example,  primarily  regarded  as  a  visual  artist, 

turned  to  words  and  wrote  a  long  prose-poem,  In  Parenthesis,  to  express 

his  most  profound  feelings  about  the  war.  As  Ironside  has  observed: 

The  effect  of  this  horrible  interlude  upon  his  spirit,  what  riches  his 
imagination  could  gather  from  the  experience,  issued,  not  in  painting 
or  drawings,  but  as  literature. .. 2 

For  David  Bomberg ,  too,  literature  was  substituted  for  painting 
at  the  time  of  his  most  bitter  involvement  with  the  war,  though  he 
later  turned  back  to  painting.  "The  horror  of  the  war  and  its  trench 
fighting,  as  well  as  the  unbearable  conditions  of  the  sappers  increased 
his  hatred  of  the  battle.  He  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  desire  to 
paint  the  macabre  scene  which  confronted  him;  instead,  he  turned  to 
the  written  word  and  jotted  down  his  thoughts...." 

Just  as  the  war  cast  long  shadows  behind  it  in  art,  so  its 
coming,  heralded  by  art,  bore  out  Ezra  Pound's  observation  that  artists 
are  the  antennae  of  the  race.  Frank  Rutter  noted: 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them  on  the  field  of  art.  A 
sinister  violence  and/  subterranean  unrest  became  manifest  in  European 
painting  long  before  it  exploded  in  European  politics — and  precipitated 
the  War.  Abroad,  and  slightly  even  in  England,  the  wild  men  of 
painting  had  betrayed  in  form  and  colour  that  spirit  of  greed  and  merciless 
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agression  which  eventually  provoked  Armageddon.^ 

Rutter  cites  the  case  of  Kandinsky  who,  in  the  winter  of  1913-14,  Mhad 
produced  violently  coloured  canvases  in  which  the  trained  eye  could 
perceive  distorted  traces  of  cannon  and  puffs  of  smoke."5  He  could  have 
mentioned,  too,  the  Futurists  who  were  talking  about  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  decadence  of  the  arts  in  terms  that  were  subversive,  violent  and 
destructive. 

Wyndham  Lewis  also,  in  a  series  of  illustrations  he  did  in  1912 
to  illustrate  Timon  of  Athens,  pictured  men  in  conflict,  with  what 
appear  menacing  and  hostile  gun  shapes  in  the  foreground  and  background 
of  the  pictures.  His  "Plan  of  a  Campaign,"  exhibited  in  1914,  is  an 
abstract  design  of  which  "the  parallel  lines  and  blocks  stand  for 
brigades  and  divisions  of  contending  armies..../  the  picture  may  be  held 
to  express  a  kind  of  savage  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  victorious 
tactician. 

The  Munich  painter,  Franz  Marc,  writes  with  a  strange  surprise 
to  his  wife  on  April  17,  1915,  of  one  of  his  own  paintings  "The  Fate 
of  Animals." 

I  was  quite  astounded  and  agitated  at  the  sight  of  it.  It  is  like  a 
pre-sentiment  of  the  war,  terrible  and  gripping;  I  can  hardly  realize 
that  I  painted  it  myself !.... it  has  an  indefinable  reality  that  quite 
made  my  flesh  creep .7 

Oddly  enough,  he  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  "It  is  artistically  logical 
to  paint  such  pictures  before  a  war.... For  one  should  paint  construe- 
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tive,  prophetic  pictures...." 

The  first  attempts,  however,  to  deal  with  the  war  in  visual 
terms — once  it  had  actually  started — were  the  posters  issued  by  the  nations 
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involved  in  the  war.  "[They]  became  such  a  useful  tool  in  fighting  the 
war  that  artists  were  pressed  into  service  to  produce  them  in  all  the 
major  nations ....  they  became  more  effective  than  all  the  patriotic 
oratory  of  their  day."^ 

Put  simply,  the  posters  assumed  such  importance  because  they 
were  cheap,  easy  to  produce,  could  be  duplicated  by  the  thousands  and 
rapidly  distributed.  Also,  they  could  reach  everyone  since,  dramatizing 
their  messages  with  pictures,  they  were  "to  the  eye  what  a  shouted  de¬ 
mand  is  to  the  ear."1^  Because  ideas  and  messages  had  to  be  rapidly 
and  graphically  conveyed,  posters  were  grossly  oversimplified  and 
followed  a  predictable  pattern  which  mirrors  the  progress  of  the  war 
itself . 

First  there  was  the  call  for  men  to  enlist,  followed  by  appeals 
for  help  for  the  fighting  men.  This  call  was  followed  by  appeals  for 
the  wounded,  the  orphaned,  the  refugees  as  the  war  took  its  toll  of 
the  civilian  population  as  well.  Finally,  the  posters  appeal  to  the 
women  for  help  either  in  munition  works  or  as  nursing  aides  and  for 
increased  austerity,  conservation  of  food  and  materials  as  well  as  help 
for  the  men  wounded  or  crippled  in  the  war . 

The  campaign  started  off  by  simple  appeals  to  patriotism.  One 
poster  blares:  "Men!  Your  Country  Needs  You — Protect  Your  Families  and 
Homes,"11  while  another  claims  "Every  Fit  Briton  Should  Join  Our  Brave 
Men  at  The  Front."12  When  we  examine  a  poster  like  "This  is  THE  YEAR! 
IT'S  UP  TO  US  TO  LET  ’EM  HAVE  IT,"11  we  can  understand  why  some  critics 
sneered  that  the  first  posters  were  "cheap  in  sentiment,"  and  conveyed 
"childish  and  vulgar  appeals.1 
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1.  Frank  Brangwyn 


TO  ARMS  CITIZENS 
OF  THE  EMPIRE!! 


Through  Darkness  THE  ONLY  ROAD  Through  fighting 

FOR  AN  ENGLISHMAN 


■es 


bo  yoim  mmcY  to  out  mowm 
riHtimf  mmt<%  Bomm  ifibiisimii  to  top 

THE  1914  WAR  SOCIETY  WANTS  TO  GIVE  EVERY  DISABLED  MAN  A  FAIR 
CHANCE  OF  HONOURABLE  INDEPENDENCE  IN  HEALTHY  RURAL  SURROUNDINGS 


DONATIONS 
LARGE  orSMALL 

BUT  SEND  NOW  WHILE 
tt».VO'U  THINK  OF  IT*'*! 
AODRES5;  I9IA  WAR  SOCIETY 
2».  DUKE  SI.  ST  JAMES,  W. 


3 .  Frank  Brangwyn 


PLATE  I 
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Mr .  Frank  Pick  of  the  London  Electric  Company  is  credited  with 
"setting  the  example  in  poster  work  by  securing  the  services  of  the 
best  artists  of  the  day."15  Of  these  the  two  most  outstanding  were 
Gerald  Spencer  Pryse  and  Frank  Brangwyn,  both  of  whom  were  especially 
moved  by  the  plight  of  Belgium:  Brangwyn,  because  he  had  been  born  at 
Bruges,  and  Pryse  because  he  had  been  in  Belgium  and  seen  the  tragedy 
of  the  war  there,  and  its  effects  on  the  civilian  population.  Between 
them,  they  visualized  something  of  the  reality  of  war. 

Brangwyn  was  well-known  for  his  realism  and  his  dramatic  sense, 
both  ably  demonstrated  in  his  poster  "War/  To  Arms  Citizens  of  the 
Empire!.’"  (Plate  1.1).  Brangwyn  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  lettering, 
and  his  original  composition  has  been  slashed  by  almost  a  third.  The 
result  is  that  the  dramatically  pointing  figure  is  thrown  off-balance 
without  what  was  originally  on  the  left,  a  pathetic  family  group  of 
a  working-class  father,  his  wife  carrying  her  baby,  and  an  old  woman 
crouched  in  silhouette  at  her  feet.  Since  it  had  been  considered  too 
dreary,  this  portion  of  Brangxsryn’s  original  composition  had  been  cut. 

In  fact,  all  of  his  draxxdngs  x^ere  criticized  as  being  unsuitable.  "Not 
only  were  they....’too  artistic,’  they  had  the  additional  demerit  of 
’shox^ing  the  seamy  side  of  xtfar.’"1^ 

As  it  is,  something  of  Brangxyyn’s  uncompromising  realism  still 
remains  in  the  crumpled  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  poster  and  can  be 
seen  in  extended  detail  in  another  poster  (Plate  1.3)  Brangxi/yn  also 
encountered  great  difficulty  and  loud  protests  with  his  "Put  Strength 
Into  The  Final  Blow,"17  which  portrayed  the  open  savagery  involved  in 
the  bayoneting  of  a  German.  To  portray  violent  death,  after  all,  xms 
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in  poor  taste! 

Brangwyn  was  responsible  for  over  thirty  posters,  all  showing 
this  quality  of  harsh  realism.  His  posters  for  the  Army  Orphanage 
capture  very  well  the  tragedy  of  the  homeless  children,  and  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  their  situation.  Certainly,  for  Brangwyn,  war  was  not  a  glorious 
and  daring  enterprise. 

For  G.  Spencer  Pryse,  too,  the  war  had  no  glory.  His  poster, 

MThe  Only  Road  For  An  Englishman,”  (Plate  1.2)  shows  only  a  drab,  stolid 
determination  on  the  marching  men’s  part:  all  honour  and  glory  is  absent, 
and  the  towering,  shattered  walls  in  the  background  serve  as  additional 
commentary  on  the  destructive  nature  of  war.  There  is  a  brooding  gloom¬ 
iness  over  the  entire  composition,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  posters 
like  "Hurry  up!  Boys.  Fill  the  Ranks and  "Come  and  Help  Us.  For 
Honour.  For  Freedom. 

Pryse  made  many  posters  of  the  Belgian  refugees  in  the  vein 
of  "Belgian  Refugees  in  England."2^  Here,  with  an  unflinching  realism, 
he  portrays  the  pinched  and  hungry  looks  of  the  young  refugees,  and  the 
haunted  and  wasted  faces  of  their  parents.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  Pryse  and  Brangwyn  should  have  been  so  unpopular  with  the  officials, 
since  it  was  the  policy,  as  Hillier  has  observed,  for  "Death.... to  be  sold 

like  Bovril,  with  nice,  healthy,  cheerful  placards ... .and  posterists . . . . 

21 

were  advised  not  to  show  the  ’seamy’  side  of  warfare." 

As  the  first  phase  of  the  posters  wore  off,  it  was  replaced  by 
another  in  which  posters  were  aimed  at  the  women,  and  urged  them  to 


exert  pressure  on  the  men  who  had  not  signed  up:  it  became  what  Rickards 
has  called  "mobilization  by  shame."22  Thus  we  have  posters  like  the  one 
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in  which  the  non-plussed  father  is  dumb  in  the  face  of  his  children's 
query:  "Daddy,  what  did  YOU  do  in  the  Great  War?"23  Specious  arguments 
abounded:  "TO  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN  OF  LONDON.  Xs  your  'Best  Boy'  wearing 
Khaki?  If  not  don't  YOU  think  he  should  be?  If  he  does  not  think  that 
you  and  your  country  are  worth  fighting  for — do  you  think  he  is  WORTHY 
of  you?  If  your  young  man  neglects  his  duty  to  his  King  and  Country, 
the  time  may  come  when  he  will  NEGLECT  YOU."2^  In  a  poster  that  was 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  we  hear  argued  "It  is  far  better  to 
face  the  bullets  than  to  be  killed  at  home  by  a  bomb."23 

The  Posters  making  appeals  for  the  orphans,  the  wounded,  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  frequently"  the  most  dignified  and  moving,  because 
they  enjoined  compassion  to  the  unfortunate,  not  terror  to  the 
iniquitous."  °  Increasing  attention  was  paid  to  the  agony  of  the  defeat¬ 
ed  and  the  innocent  victim  of  war,  and  we  are  presented  wTith  sharply 
accurate  accounts  of  starving  families  such  as  those  of  Frank  Brangwyn 
for  the  Army  Orphanage,  one  of  which  is  closely  paralleled  by  Hdnich's 
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"Farmers  do  your  duty:  the  towns  are  hungry !"z/  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  mother,  surrounded  by  her  hungry  and  crying  children,  hides  her 
face  in  her  gnarled  hand  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 

By  the  final  years  of  the  war,  the  posters  had  undergone  a 
revolution  similar  to  that  taking  place  in  the  poetry.  We  now  see  a 
regular  and  factual  confrontation  with  the  brutal  reality  of  war.  For 
the  first  time,  soldiers  were  represented  not  as  supermen,  incapable 
of  dying  and  invulnerable  to  gun  shot  and  shell.  The  depiction  of 
these  physically  and  psychologically  maimed,  wounded  and  shattered 
soldiers  is  a  striking  protest  on  its  own,  without  the  captions.  The 


2.  Richard  Klein,  "Gift  Day."  27 


MACHINE  CUN  CORPS 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  FUND 

3.  L.B.,  "Machine  Gun  Corps  - 

Prisoners  of  War  Fund." 
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captions  might  frequently  be  pleading  for  financial  support  for  the  war, 
but  the  pictures  are  an  eloquent  plea  for  its  cessation. 

In  the  poster  by  Ludwig  Hohlwein  (Plate  2.1),  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  German  posterists,  we  have  a  stark  simplicity  and  an 
absolutely  convincing  reality  in  his  image  of  the  returning  wounded 
soldier.  The  picture  combines  suffering  of  body  with  affliction  of  the 
spirit,  and  looks  towards  a  future  for  the  man  which  is  both  bleak  and 
comfortless.  Though  the  eyes  are  in  shadow,  we  cannot  miss  the  dismay 
and  the  bitterness  that  suffuses  the  soldier’s  face,  as  he  looks  down 
on  the  tools  of  his  former  or  future  trade.  The  stooped  torso  and  the 
crutch  suggest  graphically  the  disablement  inflicted  by  the  war,  and 
also  function  as  an  ironic  comment  on  the  tools:  perhaps  he  will  never 
be  able  to  make  his  living  that  way  again.  As  such,  the  poster  asks 
a  vital  question,  and  asks  it  powerfully:  what  sort  of  life  will  there 
be  for  soldiers  after  the  war?  Hohlwein’ s  art  has  given  a  universal 
significance  to  the  plight  of  one  man. 

In  Richard  Klein’s  "Opfertag,"  we  can  see  the  agony  of  a  help¬ 
less  and  half --conscious  German  soldier,  supported  on  a  gun-barrel  by 
his  two  comrades  and  with  his  head  sagging  at  an  awkward  angle.  (Plate 
2.2).  While  there  is  a  blunt  stoicism  in  the  whole  picture,  there  is, 
too,  in  the  darkened  eyes  of  these  men,  a  bleakness  which  is  barely 
hidden.  The  impact  is  overwhelming  because  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  consequences  of  war  and  recognize  the  truth  of  what  is 
being  said.  This  is  what  happens  to  soldiers  who  go  to  war— to  all 

soldiers,  whether  friend  or  enemy. 

The  picture  of  the  young  Gunner  (Plate  2.3)  conveys  a  different 
sort  of  suffering  and  weariness.  It  suggests  mental  distress  and  suffering 
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rather  than  physical  pain.  The  drawing  is  stark  and  simple,  and  there  is 
an  overv7helming  sense  of  pathos  in  the  young  figure  crushed  by  pressures 
and  forces  he  cannot  begin  to  deal  with.  One  hand  hangs  scarred  and 
crippled  before  him,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  support  the  head 
bowed  in  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  perhaps,  too,  to  brush  away  the  tears. 
Few  of  the  later  war  paintings  depicted  such  scenes,  with  such  emotional 
force.  In  any  history  of  reactions  to  the  First  World  War  these  posters 
have  a  significant  place. 

In  that  history,  too,  there  will  be  a  "long  chapter  headed 
'Propaganda,1  in  which  the  name  of  Louis  Raemaelcers  will  frequently  occur. 
He  has  played  a  more  direct  and  obvious  part  in  the  war  than  any  other 
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artist."  Raemaelcers  work  appeared  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
Amsterdam  Telegraaf  without  exciting  more  than  local  notice.  It  was  not 
until  Christmas  week  of  1915  that  his  exhibition  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Galleries  in  London  brought  him  fame  as  "the  only  genius  .  produced  by  the 
war, "the  supreme  cartoonist  of  the  war."30 

But  the  very  quality  that  lends  force  and  impact  to  his  cartoons, 
is  the  factor  that  denies  Raemaelcers  the  status  of  a  really  great  artist. 
While  there  is  undoubted  anger  and  a  genuine  compassion  in  his  work, 
Raemaelcers  does  not  rise  above  the  narrow  and  limited  vision  of  a  pro¬ 
pagandist:  he  oversimplifies  situations,  seeing  them  and  depicting  them 
as  an  obvious  clash  betx^een  the  forces  of  evil  and  of  good.  As  such, 
his  compassion  is  not  encompassing— it  is  reserved  for  the  side  of  good 
only,  and  therefore  rules  out  the  Germans  completely. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  "his  pencil  in  his 
hand  becomes  an  avenging  sword. When  an  artist  takes  it  upon  himself 


1.  L.  Raemaekers,  "Europe,  1916" 


2.  L.  Raemaekers,  Unmasked:  The 

Yellow  Book" 
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to  be  an  ’avenger,' he  severely  limits  the  range  of  his  sympathies. 

What  one  finds,  therefore,  in  Raemaekers'  cartoons,  is  not  so  much  a 
universal  rejection  and  condemnation  of  war  as  a  condemnation  of 
German  militarism,  the  German  way  of  waging  war  and  the  German  Kaiser. 

Far  from  being  a  "champion  of  civilization,  throbbing  with  sublime 
rage  and  pity,"32  he  is  merely  a  spokesman  for  the  Allied  side.  The 
result  is  that  Raemaekers  "only  exploits  existing  well-recognized  angles 
of  thought.  We  know  just  what  he  will  say  on  any  subject,  and  why  and 
in  what  way .  "~>~> 

For  Raemaekers,  the  issues  are  clear-cut.  He  is  bent  on  por¬ 
traying  fairness,  nobility  and  innocence  on  one  side,  savagery, 
brutality  and  inhumanity  on  the  other.  He  achieves  this  antithesis  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  One  technique  is  the  use  of  allegorical  figures. 

In  the  cartoon  "Europe,  1916"  (Plate  3.1),  for  instance,  Europe  is  the 
fair  and  helpless  maiden,  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  her  left  hand  a 
burning  mound  of  flesh. 

In  the  second  cartoon,  "Unmasked:  The  Yellow  Book"  (Plate  3.2)3^ 
the  hefty  figure  of  Belgium,  quintessence  of  the  Boadiceas  and  the  Brun- 
hildes ,  unmasks  the  ravening,  savage  Hun.  Raemaekers  uses  the  cliche" 
again  in  "How  I  deal  With  Small  Fry"  in  which  the  Hun  is  shown  gleefully 
and  savagely  trampling  on  the  bodies  of  Belgia  and  Luxembourg,  frail, 
helpless  girls.  Raemaekers  does  not  lack  ingenuity  in  portraying  the 
Hun:  either  as  a  bloated  pig,  a  butcher  with  bloody  hands,  or  as 
’urmensch' —  a  veritable  monster,  gross,  bloated,  repulsive,  and  a  throw¬ 
back  to  primitive  man.33  England  is  more  or  ten  seen  as  a  muscular 
maiden,  with  her  shield  and  trident,  though  sometimes  as  John  Bull, 
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fat-faced,  rosy  and  cheerful — hardly  the  image  for  war,  for  which 
Britannia  served  better. 

There  is  a  second  group  of  cartoons  in  which  Raemaekers  gives 
freedom  to  his  powerful  and  biting  satire:  these  are  the  ones  in  which 
he  mercilessly  lampoons  and  caricatures  the  Kaiser  and  his  son  by  showing 
them  as  bumbling,  imcompetent  idiots.  But  it  is  in  the  third  group  of 
cartoons  that  Raemaekers  does  his  best  work.  Here  he  achieves  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  reportage  and  a  photographic  sharpness  of  record  that  conveys 
the  horror  and  poignancy  of  the  losses  incurred  in  the  war  better  than 
he  does  in  his  symbolic  preaching.  These  are  everyday  people,  the 
widows  of  Belgium,  the  starving  refugees,  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches, 
the  homeless  children.  Take  away  the  jingoistic  captions  and  we  are 
left  with  "the  most  marvellous  record  of  the  horrible  realities  of  this 
vast  world  struggle. 

The  two  cartoons  "TheYser.  ,"  and  "Barbed  Wire"  (Plates  3.3  and 

3.4),  are  among  Raemaekers* mos t  realistic  work.  While  he  resisted 

the  urge  to  comment  on  "Barbed  Wire,"  he  could  not  refrain  from  adding 

"We  are  on  our  way  to  Calais,"  as  an  ironic  comment  on  "TheYser  ." 

In  spite  of  this  verbal  irony,  however,  the  pictures  of  the  dead  soldiers 

acquire  a  universality  of  comment:  here,  they  say,  is  the  result  of  war. 

The  dead  soldiers  represent  all  soldiers,  not  just  German  soldiers,  but 

this  wide  applicability  works  only  in  spite  of  Raemaekers.  If  he  had 

shown  himself  more  capable  of  expressing  the  world  s  horror  of  war, 

than  so  obviously  taking  sides  in  the  conflict,  then  perhaps  Raemaekers 

might  have  merited  Stopford’s  praise:  no  man  living  amidst  these  surging 

37 

seas  of  blood  and  tears  has  come  nearer  to  the  role  of  Peacemaker. 
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As  it  is,  one  finds  it  strange  to  hear  Raemaekers  spoken  of  as  a  ’peace¬ 
maker'  when  his  cartoons  so  often  are  explosively  inciting  retaliation 
for  the  atrocities  done,  it  would  appear,  only  by  the  Germans. 

A.  Y.  Jackson,  one  of  the  Group  of  Seven,  expressed  what  must  have 
been  the  dismay  of  any  painter  who  visited  the  Western  Front  for  the 
first  time.  "What  to  paint,"  he  wailed,  "was  a  problem.  There  was 
nothing  to  serve  as  a  guide.  War  had  gone  underground.  There  was  little 
to  see.  The  old  heroics,  the  death  and  glory  stuff,  were  obsolete. 1,33 
But  the  artists  who  were  sent  out  to  depict  the  war  found  answers  as 
various  as  their  artistic  temperaments,  and  all  produced  pictures  that 
were  worthy  of  respect,  many  of  them  of  admiration."  None  of  them 
remained  untouched  by  the  war:  it  was  a  reality  too  powerful  and  tangi¬ 
ble  for  any  artist  to  ignore  and  it  "was  a  gigantic  presence  from  which 
they  could  not  and  dared  not  avert  their  eyes."^ 

But  they  were  not  allowed  officially  near  the  battlefield  until 
late  1916,  and  only  after  much  agitation.  Among  those  who  had  been 
thinking  of  applying  for  permission  for  a  long  time  were  Paul  Nash  and 
Augustus  John,  but  according  to  Nash  the  idea  "aTways  seemed  so  imposs¬ 
ible."^  By  his  own  account,  it  was  Sir  William  Rothenstein  who  began 
the  agitation  to  send  British  artists  to  the  Front.  Returning  from 
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Belgium  late  in  1915  filled  with  "enthusiasm  for  the  scene  of  war," 
he  sought  the  help  of  Colonel  Repington,  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Lady  Cunard 
in  achieving  his  goal.^3  Although  he  was  told  that  only  few  of  the 
soldiers  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the  artistic  side  of  such  an  appeal, 
Rothenstein  persisted  and  with  the  support  of  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  of 
the  Ministry  of  Information  and  Lady  Cunard,  finally  managed  lo  have 
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Muirhead  Bone  sent  out  to  France  with  a  lieutenant's  commission,  to  be 
followed  shortly  after  by  William  Orpen,  both  as  Official  Artists  at 
the  Front.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  Rothenstein  himself,  Paul 
Nash,  Eric  H.  Kennington,  William  Roberts  and  Christopher  R.  W. 

Nevinson,  "the  English  Futurist . "/+4 

Nevinson's  place  x^as  assured  because  he  x^zas  the  first  in  the 
group  to  have  actually  used  x^ar  as  the  subject  matter  for  his  art,  having 
enlisted  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  and  having  been  invalided  out  in  January 
of  1916.  Back  in  London,  he  spent  the  time  organizing  his  first 
exhibition  of  x^ar-paintings . The  success  of  this  exhibition  apparently 
made  the  British  and  Canadian  governments  think  twice  about  the  political 
possibilities  of  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  artists  to  paint 
scenes  on  the  Front.  The  ostensible  reason  for  the  British  government's 
action  was  "having  the  work  of  British  soldiers  during  the  Great  War 
imperishably  chronicled . 

The  Canadian  plans  were  even  mere  elaborate.  The  paintings  were 
to  be  part  of  an  architectural  scheme,  a  Canadian  version  of  the  Pantheon. 
This  Canadian  War  Memorials  scheme  was  conceived  by  Max  Aitkin,  later 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  was  already  in  charge  of  War  Records.  The  others 
involved  x-zith  him  in  "creating  for  the  present  and  the  future  generations 
a  proud  and  magnificent  artistic  record  of  Canada  s  contribution  to  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  justice,"47  and  her  sacrifices  and  achievements 
in  the  Great  War,  were  Lord  Rothermere  and  Sir  Bertram  Lima.  In  spite 
of  these  noble  aims,  h  ox*/ ever ,  there  was  a  more  immediate  reason.  it 
was  hoped  that  the  war  paintings  x/ould  boost  the  sagging  sp  in  its  of  the 
Canadians,"48  while  for  the  British  they  would  be  "propaganda  for  the 
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purpose  of  stimulating  war  effort  and  war  cheerfulness . "^9  Whatever 
the  real  or  announced  intentions,  however,  there  could  be  little 
"question  of  their  permanent  value  as  records  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  finer  organisms  among  the  combatants."-9^ 

The  Canadian  and  British  governments  between  them  employed  almost 

all  of  the  known  British  artists  at  some  time  or  the  other,  though  later 

the  Canadians  also  recruited  their  own  artists  such  as  A.  Y.  Jackson  and 

F.  H.  Varley,  of  the  Group  of  Seven,  to  paint  scenes  on  the  Western 

Front,  while  they  employed  others  such  as  Arthur  Lismer  and  Lawren  Harris 

to  paint  the  home  front.  The  policy  of  both  governments,  too,  was  to 

send  the  commissioned  artists  "to  collect  their  material  on  the  spot, 

so  that  their  work  should  be  based  on  personal  experience  and  not  on 

second-hand  emotion."9^  Frequently,  too,  artists  employed  by  one  side 

52 

were  seconded  to  do  work  for  the  other. 

It  has  been  noted  that,  as  various  as  the  achievements  have  been, 
there  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  work  done  by  painters 
who  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  the  work  of  those  who  actually  served 
in  the  ranks.  The  differences  in  experience  resulted  in  a  difference 
in  outlook  and  approach. 

While  no  one  could  honestly  claim  that  artists  like  William 
Rothenstein,  Bone,  and  Orpen  were  insensitive  to  the  pain  and  suffering 
they  saw — they  were  all  humane  and  feeling  men  still,  there  is  a 
difference,  and  it  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  ract  that  they  were  all 
attracted  to  the  war  as  spectacle.  Rothenstein  records  that  he  was 
"impressed  by  the  dramatic  character  of  the  scene.'03  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  slightly  more  than  two  hundred  drawings  reproduced  in  Bone's 
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two  volume  edition  of  Ills  work.,  ere  of  shattered  buildings  end  land¬ 
scapes.^  They  are  indubitably  finely  drawn,  but  there  is  a  curious 
absence  of  feeling.  They  are  there  as  magnificent,  decorative  spectacles, 
but  they  do  not  move  us.  These  ruins  are  depicted  as  aloof,  remote, 
set  in  a  time  distant  from  the  war.  Bathed  in  a  tranquil  light,  they 
could  date  from  a  century  ago,  for  they  convey  little  sense  of  an 
immediate  conflict. 

As  a  result,  Bone  does  not  seem  to  draw  war  at  its  centre  and 
with  any  of  its  poignancy:  here  there  is  no  death,  no  suffering,  no 
strife  or  bloodshed.  Bone  could  convey  little  of  a  felt  reality,  a 
felt  response  to  such  a  reality,  because  he  consistently  ignored  the 
cardinal  fact  that  the  tragedy  of  war  lay  in  the  destruction  of  men's 
minds  and  bodies.  The  few  soldiers  he  does  draw  are  all  at  their  ease, 
sitting  and  listening  to  the  bagpipes,  eating,  sleeping  and  cleaning 
their  guns;  that  is  the  nearest  he  gets  to  life  in  the  trenches. 55 

What  moved  Orpen  most  deeply  was  the  contrast  between  the 
suffering  of  the  men  at  the  Front  and  the  smug  complacency  of  those  at 
home. 56  Like  Bone,  he  painted  many  shattered  buildings,  but  his  scope 
was  wider.  He  did  attempt  to  show  the  soldiers  such  as  in  "Three  Weeks 
In  France. Shell  Shock,"  though  the  soldier  appears  very  craftily  posed, 
and  in  "Howitzer  in  Action,"  with  its  splendidly-torsoed  men  working  the 
big  gun.  More  significantly,  he  did  portray  death  as  in  "No  Man's  Land," 
with  its  skull  and  remains  of  a  leg  in  a  boot,  and  as  in  "A  Death  Among 
the  Wounded  in  The  Snow."  But  the  first  seems  to  be  just  a  collection 

•w  * 

of  artful  bric-a-brac,  while  the  force  of  the  second  is  diminished  because 
it  seems  so  contrived  and  carefully  posed,  like  a  modern  Piet a.  It  is 
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probably  this  carefully  posed  look  that  Rutter  was  attacking  when  he 
said  that  Orpen  never  got  "behind  the  superficiality  of  appearance."57 
He  was  content  to  leave  things  at  their  face  value  and  this  is  probably 
why  he  has  nothing  profoundly  significant  to  say  about  modern  war. 

Rothenstein,  too,  was  taken  by  spectacle:  he  still  held  the 
romantic  view  of  the  soldier-hero,  a  view  he  indulged  in  the  60-foot 
painting  he  did  of  Brooke,  Grenfell  and  others  receiving  their  degrees 
at  Oxford  before  going  into  battle.  "They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,"  he  says,  "so  touching  and  so  beautiful  were  these  young 
figures;  and  I  thought  what  a  fine  subject  for  a  memorial  painting. 

Rothenstein' s  painting  of  "The  Cloth  Hall  and  Cathedral  at 
Ypres"  (Plate  4.1),  is  a  magnificent  production,  with  all  the  character¬ 
istics  mentioned  of  Bone  and  Orpen.  There  is  a  splendour,  a  dignity 
and  a  grandeur  about  it  which  conveys  the  impact  it  had  had  on  Rothenstein 
when  he  first  saw  this  setting.  But,  like  other  paintings  on  similar 
themes  at  the  time,  the  canvas  operates  on  a  different  level  altogether: 
it  shows  us  nothing  of  the  reality  of  war.  True,  the  buildings  have 
been  shattered  in  the  war  but  that  is  not  what  hits  us.  It  is  the 
ruined  splendour  that  holds  us,  like  a  timeless,  formalized  backdrop  to 
some  pageant,  dating  back  to  the  Conquest,  tranquil  and  undisturbed. 

The  work  of  artists  who  had  actually  been  in  battle  was  far 
from  tranquil.  The  scenes  on  the  battlefields  of  Flanders  were  also 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  Paul  Nash's  imagination  and  out  of  this  emerged 
work  that  recorded  the  physical  destructiveness  of  war  in  a.  new  way.^ 
While  Nash  seemed  more  concerned  "with  the  tortured  earth. . . . than  with 
the  beings  who  crept  over  its  corrugated  surface,  ^1 
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blasted  and  shattered  horrors  of  a  devastated  land,  he  was  also  record¬ 
ing  what  took  place  in  men’s  minds  and  what  happened  to  their  bodies. 

In  recording  "the  agony  of  torment  inflicted  on  a  happy,  peaceful  country- 
side , "DZ  Nash  was  also  recording  his  strong  protest  against  the  war: 

It  is  unspeakable,  godless,  hopeless.  I  am  no  longer  an  artist  interest¬ 
ed  and  cautious,  I  am  a  messenger  who  will  bring  back  word  from  the  men 
who  are  fighting  to  those  who  want  the  war  to  go  on  for  ever.  Feeble, 
inarticulate,  will  be  my  message,  but  it  will  have  a  bitter  truth,  and 
may  it  burn  their  lousy  souls. 

His  message  was  far  from  feeble  and  inarticulate.  In  paintings  like 
"Landscape,  Year  of  Our  Lord,  1917,"  "Daxm,  Sanctuary  Wood,"  and  Meadow 
with  Copse:  Tower  Hamlets  District,"  he  achieved  "an  emotional  violence 
that  was  never  repeated. "64  He  showed  a  bleak,  sunless  and  shattered 
land,  torn  by  craters  and  strangled  by  barbed  wire  that  was  venomously 
alive . 65 

Though  he  claimed  that  no  pen  or  drawing  could  convey  what  he 

saw,  Nash  captured  a  view  of  the  Front  very  well  in  his  most  ambitious 

painting,  "The  Menin  Road"  (Plate  4.2),  which  he  regarded  in  1919,  as 

the  best  thing  by  far  that  he  had  yet  done.  It  is  a  nightmare  world 

in  which  man  is  dwarfed  by  the  sheer  immensity  of  the  destruction  around 

him.  The  shattered  and  unidentifiable  tree  trunks  loom  like  totem  poles 

in  a  valley  of  the  dead  and  dying,  their  roots  clutching  through  the 

churned-up  earth.  Everywhere  is  filthy  and  muddy,  with  the  pools  of 

murky  water  gleaming  beneath  an  ominous  sky ,  and  filled  with  rusting 

wire  and  discarded  tin  hats.  Nash  could  have  been  describing  this  ocene 

when  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  two  years  before  he  did  the  painting. 

Sunset  and  sunrise  are  blasphemous,  they  are  mockei-ies  to  man,  only 
the  black  rain  out  of  the  bruised  and  swollen  clouds  all  through  the. 
bitter  black  of  night  is  fit  atmosphere  in  such  a  land.  The  rain  drives 
on,  the  stinking  mud  becomes  more  evilly  yellow,  the  shell-holes  fill 
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up  with  green-white  water,  the  roads  and  tracks  are  covered  in  inches 
of  slime,  the  black  dying  trees  ooze  sweat  and  the  shells  never 
cease. 66 

By  being  true  to  this  vision,  he  conveyed  something  of  the  horrible 
reality  of  war. 

Wyndham  Lewis,  unlike  Nash,  was  "essentially  a  figure  painter, 

and  his  philosophy  of  war  was  concerned  more  with  the  mutilation  of 

man  than  with  the  desecration  of  the  countryside."67  But,  as  has  been 

noted,  the  images  of  wa r  were  already  thickly  clustered  in  Lewis'  work 

long  before  the  outbreak  of  war .  In  the  "Alcibiades"  picture,  for 

example  (Plate  5.1),  part  of  the  Timon  of  Athens  series  he  did  in  1912, 

there  is  a  sense  of  armed  conflict  and  rebellion  about  these  mechanistic 

and  anonymous  figures,  and  what  could  be  seen  as  guns  and  bayonets, 

with  jagged  edges  play  a  big  part  in  this  composition.  His  series  of 

strange  designs,  all  with  titles  taken  from  a  military  textbook,  and 

arranged  so  as  to  give  "an  emotional  expression  of  a  flank  attack  by 

which  the  left  wing  of  an  army  enveloped  and  crushed  the  right  wing  of 
68 

another,"  are  also  presages  of  war  to  come. 

Lewis  tells  us  that  the  "War,  and  especially  those  miles  of 
hideous  desert  known  as  'the  Line'  in  Flanders  and  France,  presented 
me  with  a  subject  matter  so  consonant  with  the  austerity  of  the  'abstract' 
vision  I  had  developed,  that  it  was  an  easy  transition."69  But  he  did 
not  portray  any  physical  suffering.  What  he  used  his  art  to  render 
was  the  dehumanization  of  man  consequent  on  a  war .  His  soldiers  are 
given,  for  the  most  part,  a  mechanized  look  and  are  presented  to  us  as 
"automatons,  as  parts  of  a  great  machine,  rather  than  as  responsible, 
self-governing  human  beings."7^  That,  for  Lewis,  was  the  ultimate 
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degradation. 

In  Ihe  No.  2,  for  example  (Plate  5.2),  the  gunner  appears  a 
metallic  servant  with  his  sharply  incised  body,  merely  a  part  of  the 
vast  gun  to  which  he  is  literally  and  symbolically  tied.  His  head 
appears  as  immobile  and  his  face  as  expressionless  as  enlarged  photo¬ 
graphs  of  insects:  there  is  no  softness  here,  only  the  feeling  of  a 
chitinous  coat  over  the  whole  man. 

In  MA  Battery  Shelled,"  (Plate  5.3),  Lewis’  most  ambitious  work, 
men  machines  and  landscape  are  frozen  in  "a  triumph  of  design."^  The 
landscape  is  sharply  painted  as  an  etched  abstraction  with  the  men  toiling 
about,  all  sharply  angular,  like  specialized  insects.  "The  big-gun 
battery  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  ant-hill,  with  personnel  as 
busy  and  as  efficient  as  ants."  Yet  the  group  of  three  men  on  the  left 
have  an  aura  of  tranquillity  about  them,  as  does  the  whole  painting  for 
that  matter,  and  are  discernibly  human.  Significantly,  perhaps,  they  are 
not  involved  in  the  action  but  palpably  remote,  and  removed.  Is  Lewis 
perhaps  not  saying  that  they  have  maintained  their  humanity  by  dint  of 
not  submitting  themselves  to  the  power  and  domination  of  a  machine? 

In  their  different  ways,  then,  Nash  and  Lewis  were  both  able 
to  say  something  profound  about  man  engaged  in  modern  war  because  they 
were  true  to  Lewis’  dictum  that  "The  artist's  function  is  to  create — 
to  make  something;  not  to  make  something  pretty.... In  any  synthesis  of 
the  universe,  the  harsh,  the  hirsute,  the  enemies  of  the  rose  must  be 
built  in  for  the  purpose  as  much  of  a  fine  aesthetic,  as  of  a  fine 
logical  structure."^  They  had  probed  beneath  the  surface  and  were  not 
satisfied  just  with  spectacle.  Rothenstein  is  undoubtedly  right  when 
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he  observes  that  "the  work  produced  by  English  painters  during  the  war 
remains  a  significant  contribution  to  the  European  art  of  our  time. "73 


CHAPTER  SIX 


WAR  IS  ART— WYNDHAM  LEWIS:  BLASTER  AND  BOMBARDIER 

Though  he  had  little  regard  for  Marinetti  and  his  Futurist  move¬ 
ment,  Wyndham  Lewis  seems  in  a  remarkable  way  to  possess  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  that  could  be  described  as  futurist.  In  the  first  place,  his 
remarkable  drive  for  publicity  in  the  form  of  pamphleteering  and  mani¬ 
festo-like  publications  bear  strong  resemblances  to  Marinetti’s  own 
techniques.  In  the  second  place,  Lewis  seems  to  embody  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  ideals  of  the  Futurist  artist  as  described  by  Marinetti 
in  his  letter  to  Severini.  Blasting  and  Bombardiering  is  filled  with 
the  idea  that  all  experience,  even  fighting,  must  be  turned  into  art 
which,  for  Lewis,  meant  painting  and  literature. 

Lewis  himself  tells  us  that  "My  life  as  an  artist  and  my  life 

as  a  soldier  intertwine _ This  book  is  Art — War — Art,  in  three  panels. 

War  is  the  centre  panel.  But  for  me  it  was  only  part  of  art"  (B&B,67) . 
With  this  comment  in  mind,  Holloway  has  observed  that  the  war  proved 
for  Lewis  "a  decisively  fructifying  experience,"1  while  another  critic 
notes  that  Lewis  was  far  "more  involved  in  the  proverbial  war  of  words 
than  in  the  war  contested  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe."2  However, 
this  last  statement  needs  qualifying  since,  from  Lewis  s  point  of  view, 
the  two  were  very  closely  and  intimately  tied  to  each  other  and  in  the 
end  the  War  was  to  have  a  profoundly  disturbing  effect  on  art. 

Because  Blasting  and  Bombardiering1  is  Lewis  s  first  official 
autobiography  of  the  crucial  years  1914-1926  although  he  left  a  hiatus 
of  about  eight  years  from  1918  to  mid-1926  which  he  described  as  the 
period  in  which  he  was  incubating,  a  period  marked  ’strictly  private’— 
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it  is  important  to  any  study  of  Lewis 'swork.  The  book  is  also  important 
from  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  one  of  his  most  intensely  personal: 
an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  his  experience  in  the  First  World  War 
and  to  break  its  hold  over  his  imagination  and  life. 

The  book  opens  with  an  air  of  intimate  colloquy,  what  Tomlin 
has  described  as  "deliberately  contrived  chat tiness , "^  though  this  is 
no  surprise  since  Lewis  himself  has  warned  the  reader  that  the  book  is 
"in  the  form  of  gossip."  (B&B ,12) .  The  result  is  that  the  book  fre¬ 
quently  sounds  like  a  tape-recorded  conversation.  "Let  me,"  Lewis 
says  on  page  3,  "formally  introduce  myself."  He  maintains  this  tone 
throughout  the  book,  and  one  gets  the  distinct  impression  that  he  is 
addressing  individuals  who  have  dropped  in  for  a  visit.  The  tone  is 
deliberately  casual  and  informal: 

Take  The  Lion  and  The  Fox — that  was  a  big  book,  too,  all  about  Shake¬ 
speare's  politics.  You  can  imagine  how  many  people  read  that!  Who 
cares /  about  Shakespeare,  much  less  Shakespeare’s  politics ,  of  all 
godforsaken  things!  (B&B ,5-6) 

And  again,  in  a  light  flippant  tone  he  remarks: 

I  hope  you  are  a  golf er? ... .you  quite  realize  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  truthfulness  in  which  I  may  indulge,  I  hope?  (B&B ,6) 

Of  course,  Lewis  is  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  admits  as 
much  when  he  says:  "I  will  solicit - your  indulgence  for  a  certain  in¬ 

formality  that  is  displayed  throughout  this  book.  If  you  will  concede 
me  that  I  am  sure  we  shall  get  on  splendidly"  (B&B ,8) .  Yet  Lewis  avoids 
that  "buttonholing  intimacy  which  is  apt  to  be  so  embarrassing;"5  he  is, 
in  fact,  the  perfect  host. 

It  is  curious  to  go  from  Blasting  and  Bomb ar diering  to  Lewis's 
other  autobiography,  Rude  Assignment,  6  partly  because  the  two  books 
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are  so  different  in  character.  Compared  with  the  very  informal  and 
attractive  style  of  the  first,  the  second  autobiography — published  in 
1950  is  stiff  and  professorial.  Here  Lewis  is  the  learned  Professor 
at  whose  feet  the  attentive  reader  sits.  Tomlin  puts  it  very  well 
when  he  says  that  Rude  Assignment  "lacks  the  gaiety  and  verve  of  Blasting 
and  Bombardiering ....  the  humorous  banter  and  delicious  ridicule  are 
absent . 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  Lewis  say  in  Rude  Assignment  that  he 
"started  life  at  eight  as  a  war-chronicler"  (p.110),  in  the  light  of 
the  major  theme  in  Blasting  and  Bombardiering.  Indeed,  his  first  pic¬ 
tures  were  also  of  fighters  in  those  same  books  he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
eight.  He  refers  to  this  when  he  describes  a  photograph  of  himself  taken 
in  the  First  World  War,  "in  uniform  among  belted,  pouched,  tin-hatted, 
fellow-soldiers  of  World  War  I.  I  perceive  a  sort  of  repetition- — it  is 
the  same  pattern,  only  the  bangs  and  cries  of  battle  had  become  real" 
(RA,110).  War,  then,  would  seem  to  have  exerted  a  long-standing  in¬ 
fluence  dating  back  to  his  childhood — on  Lewis’s  art. 

The  tripartite  structure  of  Art — War — Art  which  Lewis  enunciated 

for  Blasting  and  Bombardiering  is  implicit  in  such  statements  as: 

My  book  is  about  a  little  group  of  people  crossing  a  bridge.  The 
bridge  is  red,  the  people  are  red,  the  sky  is  red.... the  bridge  stands 
for  something  else.... The  bridge,  you  see,  is  the  war .  (B&B ,2) 

This  is  a  central  metaphor  in  the  book,  and  demonstrates  as  well  as  any 

that  Lewis  conceived  of  his  experiences  as  a  journey  passing  through  war, 

from  one  artistic  point  to  another.  However,  though  he  did  convert 

his  experiences  in  the  war  into  art,  Lewis  also  experienced  war  as  a  man — 

an  extraordinarily  perceptive,  sensitive  and  brilliant  man.  This  is  why 
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he  could  portray  its  spiritual,  physical  and  technical  futility  so  well. 

In  a  sense,  it  could  be  said  that  for  Lewis  the  war  had  started 
long  before  1914 — and  in  this,  again,  he  resembles  the  Futurists — that 
is,  it  had  started  with  the  long  artistic  war  which  he  was  to  wage 
continually  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Indeed,  he  regarded  his  activities 
on  behalf  of  Art  in  peacetime  in  much  the  same  terms  as  he  did  battle  on 
the  Front.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  "Life  was  one  big,  bloodless 
brawl,  prior  to  the  Great  Bloodletting"  (B&B, 39) . 

The  Art  World  which  Lewis  was  to  leave,  then,  on  entering  the 
ghastly  nightmare  of  the  War,  was  that  of  the  Greater  London  Vortex, 

Blast ,  Nos.  1  and  II,  with  all  the  attendant  excitement  and  ferment. 

O 

Kenner  says  "the  Blast  manifestoes  are  gay,"  and  certainly  this  enor¬ 
mous,  puce-coloured  'monster1  of  Lewis's  conveys  a  feeling  of  thrusting 
vitality  and  ebullience,  with  its  menacing  black  capitals  and  its  de¬ 
structive  'blasts'  aimed  at  a  variety  of  targets,  from  the  "Bishop  of 
London  and  all  his  posterity,"^  to  "Imperturbable,  endless  prettiness. 
Large  empty  cliques  higher  up,"-^  in  the  England  of  his  time. 

The  periodical  Blast  was  a  "mass  of  propaganda,"  as  Lewis  admits 
in  Time  and  Western  Man,  and  was  "destructive  in  intention"  (p.39).  He 
tells  us  that  he  had  "shot  into  fame  as  the  editor  of  the  sensational 
Blast,  the  first  number  of  which  had  appeared  in  the  six  months  preceding 

the  declaration  of  war"  (B&B , 26) . 

He  was  also  the  'arch-exponent'  of  Vorticism,  "the  prophet  of 
a  new  fashion  in  art"  (B&B, 35) .  The  Vorticist  manifesto  first  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  Blast  I,  the  product,  it  would  appear,  of  several  hands. 
Needless  to  say,  however,  Lewis  was  the  authoritative  voice  and  the 
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chief  expounder  of  the  movement.  He  talks  of  it  as  "a  first  step  towards 
a  reform  in  the  European  vision,"1-1-  and  makes  a  further  comment  which 
applies  undoubtedly  to  his  own  work: 

. . . .the  vorticist  made. . . ,a  point  of  being  tough. . . .deliberately  tonic. 
There  were  no  schoolboy  heroics. . . .It  was  just  the  sternness  and  severity 
of  mind  that  is  appropriate  to  the  man  who  does  the  stuff....1^ 

Lewis  also  led  the  attack  on  Marinetti  who  had  tried  desperately 
to  get  him  involved  in  the  Futurist  movement  in  England.  This  was  a 
move  rejected  by  Lewis  who  further  denounced  Marinetti  as  a  "rni lanes e 
pre-fascist . it  is  clear  that  very  early  Lewis  adopted  the  position 
of  spokesman  for  his  art  and  culture.  As  far  as  Marinetti  was  concerned 
"I  had  to  repudiate  him,"  says  Lewis,  "as  an  interloper  and  a  heretic" 
(B&B,39). 

Before  the  'fog  of  war'  came  down,  Lewis  completed  two  more  im¬ 
portant  assignments  in  his  career  as  artist.  First,  he  finished  his 
first  novel,  Tarr ,  because  he  had  decided  to  enlist  and  wanted  to  "leave 
this  token  book,  lest  the  worst  should  happen"  (RA,126) .  Secondly, 
he  issued  a  War  Blast ,  because  he  did  not  want  Blast  I  to  "stand  as  a 
solitary  explosion" (RA, 126) . "  He  declared  rather  ruefully  at  this 
stage  in  Blasting  and  Bombardiering  that  "All  Europe  was  at  war  and 
a  bigger  Blast  than  mine  had  taken  the  wind  out  of  my  sails"  (B&B,90) . 
Here  we  still  have  Lewis  talking  about  the  literary  war  in  terms  of  the 
real  war  and  vice-versa.  Nevertheless,  Lewis  did  not  abandon  his  vision. 
He  was  determined  that  this  "puce-coloured  cockleshell  [would ].... try 
and  brave  the  waves  of  blood,  for  the  serious  mission  it  has  on  the  other 
side  of  World-War . 


Lewis  volunteered  in  March,  1916,  but  did  not  actually  get  to 
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France  until  May  of  the  following  year .  He  spent  only  about  six  months 
on  active  duty  at  the  Front,  from  June  to  October  of  1917,  and  sometime 
late  in  October  returned  to  England  to  visit  his  mother  who  was  seriously 
ill.  Then  it  was  that  Captain  Guy  Baker  made  the  suggestion  that  was 
to  take  Lewis  out  of  active  combat  duty  and  place  him  once  more  in  the 
sphere  of  art. 

Lewis  has  been  accused  of  having  displayed  an  inadequate  response 
to  the  Great  War.  In  the  light  of  all  that  Lewis  had  to  say  about  this 
war,  both  in  Blasting  and  Bombardiering  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  his 
paintings  and  drawings,  the  judgement  seems  rather  unfair.  Lewis,  after 
all,  was  writing  his  autobiography,  not  taking  the  World  War  as  "the 
subject  of  tragedy."^ 

Although  Lewis  might  flippantly  declare  "In  Art  as  in  War,  I  was 
extremely  light-hearted "(B&B , 8) , "  such  a  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  show  he  is  putting  on  by  conforming  to  the  in¬ 
souciant  image  which  he  has  already  projected  for  his  implied  audience. 
Certainly,  his  references  to  the  war  elsewhere  sound  more  like  agonized 
outcries  of  rage  and  frustration  than  anything  else.  In  Blasting  and 
Bombardiering  itself  Lewis  demonstrates  that  he  was  never  one  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  cant  about  war.  He  writes:  I  understand  that  almost  all 
wars  are  promoted  and  directed  by  knaves,  for  their  own  unpleasant  ends, 
at  the  expense  of  fools,  their  cannonfodder  (B&B , 90) «  Theie  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  war.  My  attitude 
to  the  War,"  he  says,  "is  complex. . . .1  have  never  been  able  to  regard 
war — modern  war — as  good  or  bad.  Only  supremely  stupid  (B&j3,90). 


Writing  to  Ezra  Pound  in  September  of  1917,  Lewis  describes 
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the  war  as  "this  awful  situation,"16  and  talks  in  a  letter  to  Herbert 

Read  about  "the  nightmare  this  wicked  war  has  been."17  For  Lewis,  the 

"greatest  wickedness  of  all.... is  the  perpetuation  of  foolishness  which 

these  carnivals  of  mass-murder  involve"  (B&B, 90),  He  went  into  even 

more  graphic  detail  in  a  passage  from  The  Art  of  Being  Ruled: 

The  tearing  out  of  men's  hearts  out  of  their  bodies,  and  the  stewing  of 
their  eyeballs  in  the  gravy  of  their  bowels,  or  making  a  hole  in  their 
abdomen. ... is  not  the  type  of  action  that  appeals  to  me.... I  found  my¬ 
self  in  the  blood-bath  of  the  Great  War,  and  in  that  situation  reflected 
on  the  vanity  of/  violence,  (p.125) 

In  spite  of  the  rather  grisly  culinary  image,  one  must  admit  that  the 
passage  conveys  rather  too  well  the  fearsome  horrors  attendant  on  any 
war,  and  appears  to  bear  out  Lewis'  belief  that  "murder  and  destruction 
is  man's  fundamental  occupation."16 

Lewis  spoke  of  Blasting  and  Bombard iering  as  if  he  had  written 
it  to  exorcise  a  ghost  which  still  haunted  him.  When  we  consider  that 
the  book  wa s  not  written  until  near  1937,  almost  nineteen  years  after 
the  war  had  ended,  we  may  come  to  recognize  just  hoxtf  deeply  his  war 
experiences  had  scarred  Lewis.  He  declares: 

With  me  war  and  art  have  been  mixed  up  from  the  start.  It  still  is.  I 
wish  I  could  get  away  from  war .  This  book  is  an  attempt  to  do  so. 
Writing  about  war  may  be  the  best  way  to  shake  the  accursed  thing  off 
by  putting  it  in  its  place.  (B&B ,6) 

Since  for  Lewis  the  artist,  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  have 
some  kind  of  distancing  from  his  material,  per naps  this  is  why  he 

postponed  writing  about  the  war  until  he  could  have  had  the  time  to  dis¬ 
tance  the  terrible  events  of  that  period,  and  thus  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  objectivity.  "They  can  be  written  about  with  detachment,  as  things 
past  and  done  with"  (B&B, 2),  he  says  with  a  faint  air  of  irony,  and  goes 


on  to  observe  dryly: 
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I  experienced  none  of  the  conscience— prickings  and  soul— searchings ,  none 
subtle  anguish,  of  so  many  gentlemen  whose  books  poured  out 
simultaneously  upon  the  market  about  ten  years  ago.  (B&B, 8) 

Lewis  articulates  this  strategy  of  detachment  early  in  the  book 
when  he  talks  about  its  being  a  "plain  tale  of  mere  surface  events" 

. (B&B , 18 6) ,  and  says  that  it  was  not  his  business  "to  succumb  to  the  lure 
of  a  transitory  military  laurel:  it  was.... my  business  to  observe  at  first 
hand  all  war’s  bag  of  tricks"  (B&B , 137 ) .  From  the  very  outset  of  the 
war ,  Lewis  saw  through  the  cloud  of  propaganda  poured  out  by  the  War 
Office,  and  one  aspect  of  the  war  for  which  he  felt  a  profound  antipathy 
was  that  it  provided  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  mob-herd  instinct  which 
he  felt  was  a  denial  of  man's  reason,  and  thus  of  his  very  humanity. 

This  doctrine  of  individuality  is  persistently  enunciated 
throughout  Lewis's  work,  and  he  bitingly  castigates  the  crowds  who 
roared  approval  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  1914  as  so  many  'jellyfish,' 
recalling  that  at  least  he  was  master  of  himself:  "I  was  master  in  the 
crowd,  not  master  of_  the  crowd.  I  moved  freely,... in  strict,  even 
arrogant  insulation  from  its  demonic  impulses"  (B&B ,89) .  With  a 
Cassandra-like  dread,  he  went  on  to  describe  the  type  of  society  that 
this  war  mentality  would  evolve:  "a  mechanical,  standardized  society  of 
robots  conveniently  mesmerized  by  slogans — worn.  down. . . . into  a  monotonous 
consistency."20  In  fact,  Lewis  went  as  far  as  declaring  in  Time  and 
Western  Man,  that  "people  should  be  compelled  to  be  freer  and  more 
' individualistic* than  they  naturally  desire  to  be"  (p.138). 

Thus  it  was  that  with  his  clear-sightedness,  Lewis  could  view 
skeptically  the  propaganda  operating  on  his  bi others— in— arms  while 
he  himself  rejected  the  theory  that  he  was  making  the  world  safer  by 
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his  activities. 21  In  fact,  "everything  that  I  was  doing,"  he  observes 
tartly,  "seemed ....  to  be  making  it  very  much  the  reverse"  (MB, 30). 

To  Pound  he  admitted  I  am  not  truly  sanguinary ... .not  from  lack  of 
stomach.  Too  much  sense.  Alas,  too  much  sense...."22 

It  is  perhaps  a  compound  of  this  common  sense  and  a  refusal 
to  dwell  too  closely  on  what  he  saw  (out  of  sheer  survival  instinct) 
that  enabled  Lewis  to  write  what  seem  cool,  impartial  accounts  of 
normally  sickening  scenes.  We  have  the  strong  feeling  that  it  is  with 
the  recording  eye  of  the  artist  that  Lewis  recounts  this  scene  of  the 
trenches : 


It  was  profusely  lined  with  fresh  corpses.  We  picked  our  way  amid 
scores  of  green-clad  bodies.... I  hated  all  these  bodies,  but  put  that 
impression  away,  to  be  pondered  at  a  later  time.  (B&B ,139) . 

He  describes  a  similar  scene  to  Pound: 

You  meet  plenty  of  dead  men.  I  stumbled  into  one  (or  two)  with  his 
head  blown  off  so  that  his  neck,  level  with  the  collar  of  his  tunic, 
reminded  you  of  sheep  in  butchers  shops.22 

But  it  is  because  of  this  very  objective  approach  that  the  descriptions 

hit  the  reader  with  sickening  impact.  This  objectivity  has  its  effect 

also  in  his  taut  and  stark  picture  of  the  battlefield: 

....a  short  stretch  of  shell-pitted  nothingness — for  we  had  entered 
upon  that  arid  and  blistering  vacuum;  the  lunar  landscape. ...  those 
grinning  skeletons  in  field-grey,  the  skull  still  protected  by  the  metal 
helmet:  those  festoons  of  mud-caked  wire,  those  miniature  mountain- 
ranges  of  saffron  earth,  and  trees  like  gibbets .... (B&B, 137) 

Certainly  those  lines  are  reminiscent  of  Owen's  "The  Show'. 

....a  sad  land,  weak  with  sweats  of  dearth 
Gray,  cratered  like  the  moon  with  hollow  woe. 

And  pitted  with  great  pocks  and  scabs  of  plagues. 

Across  its  beard,  that  horror  of  harsh  wire. 

There  moved  thin  caterpillars,  slowly  uncoiled. 

It  seemed  they  pushed  themselves  to  be  as  plugs 
Of  ditches,  where  they  writhed  and  shrivelled,  killed. 
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While  the  Owen  poem  elicits,  I  think,  a  far  stronger  reaction,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  shares  with  the  Lewis  passage  many  common  features.  Like  Lewis’s 
description,  it  conveys  the  bleak  horror,  the  waste,  the  destruction 
and  utter  futility  of  war. 

Elsewhere,  Lewis  emphasizes  the  futility  more  succinctly.  He 
asks:  "Was  I  fighting  the  Germans  from  sunrise  till  nightfall?  Well, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  doing  nothing  at  all,  most  of  the  time"  (B&B,129). 
Later  he  adds  that  quite  ninety  per  cent  of  his  time  was  wasted  at 
observation  posts. 

Lems’  account  of  the  ’brush  between  one  Observer  and  another 
Observer’  dramatizes  the  absurdity  of  the  situation.  The  situation 
would  be  very  funny,  if  one  were  not  always  aware  that  the  drama  is 
real,  and  the  bullets  deadly.  Lewis  goes  out  on  observation  duty  xd.th 
five  of  his  men  and  finds  himself  in  the  acutely  uncomfortable  and  dis¬ 
concerting  position  of  being  the  Observer  observed!  There,  right  over 
his  observation  post,  hangs  a  German  sausage  balloon  and,  as  Lewis  puts 
it: 

An  expert  Observer,  vertically  above ...  aras  observing  any  observer  who 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  use  this  particular  spot  for  his  so- 
called  'observations.*  (B&B ,172) 

The  slightly  jingling  sound  of  the  repeated  ’observers*  and  ’observed’ 
in  the  passage,  and  Lex^is’s  dry,  ironic  tone  convey  very  well  his  ax^are- 
ness  of  the  ridiculousness  of  the  operation  which  could  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  whole  war.  Since  the  Observer  in  the  balloon  directs  a 
barrage  of  real  bullets  at  them,  Lex^is  and  his  men  are  forced  to  make 

an  inglorious  run  for  it,  and  seek  hasty  cover. 

Because  Lex^is ,  it  x^ould  appear,  is  no  hysterical  fanatic,  we 
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tend  to  accept  Ills  account.  From  his  other  work  we  know  that  any  other 

response  on  his  part  would  have  been  completely  contrary  to  the  philosophy 

of  externalism,  expressed  in  Blasting  and  Bombardiering ,  and  elsewhere. 

For  him,  truth  could  be  found  in  the  object  or  situation  itself  if  mind 

and  eye  worked  together.  In  Blasting  and  Bombardiering  he  says: 

Give  me  the  surface  of  life.... Give  me  the  outside  of  all  things,  I  am 
a  fanatic  for  the  externality  of  things.  (B&B ,9) 

In  Paleface,  he  had  remarked:  "Extreme  concreteness  and  extreme  definition 

o  c 

is  for  me  a  necessity."  J  Because  of  his  demand,  therefore,  that  all 
things  should  be  "nobly  defined  and  exact,"  and  because  of  his  opposition 
to  "that  which  is  f luid ... .without  outline,  romantically  ’dark,'  vague, 

r\  / 

’mysterious,1  stormy,  uncertain, "ZD  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  Lewis 

would  have  written  in,  or  approved  of,  the  manner  in  which  poets  like  Brooke 

and  Owen  wrote.  Indeed,  Owen's  definition  of  his  purpose — "Above  all  I  am 

not  concerned  with  Poetry.  My  subject  is  War,  and  the  Pity  of  War.  The 

poetry  is  in  the  Pity." — must  surely  have  been  unacceptable  to  Lewis, 

though  he  never  recorded  this,  since  it  seemed  to  fall  into  that  category 

9  7 

of  what  he  calls  "pandering  to  the  mighty  vagueness  of  our  hearts." 

Later,  still  in  One-Way  Song,  Lewis  makes  what  sounds  very  much  like  a 
sneering  reference  to  the  War  Poets,  though  he  never  names  Oxizen.  lie 
speaks  of : 

Graves,  Osbert,  and  Sassoon,  and  many  others 
Brothers-in-arms  and  pen-aborted  brothers. 

And  yet,  Lewis  would  surely  not  have  agreed  either  with  Yeats 
who,  writing  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Oxford  Book  of  Modern  Verse, 


declared : 
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If  war  is  necessary,  or  necessary  in  our  time  and  place,  it  is  best  to 
forget  its  sufferings  as  we  do  the  discomfort  of  fever.... as  we  forget 
the  worst  moments  of  more  painful  disease. 29 

Lewis  did  not  deceive  himself  with  such  false  metaphorizing :  he  believed 
that  such  questions  were  to  be  asked  and  not  forgotten.  "Were  we  not 
savage  enough?  The.  question  had  to  be  asked  after  all:  it  is  a  healthy 

O  A 

sign  it  should  be  asked.... "JU  He  declares  in  Blasting  and  Bombardiering , 
"There  is  no  better  propaganda  against  war,  I  think,  than  to  broadcast 
such  information  as  this"  (B&B ,  183). 

Increasingly,  as  the  threat  of  another  world  war  loomed  closer, 
Lewis  felt  bound  to  remind  his  society  of  what  had  been  sacrificed  in 
the  previous  war.  His  comments  show  that  he  was  indeed  aware  of  the 
losses  suffered  in  the  First  World  War: 

....the  British  Empire,  covered  in  blood,  was  gasping  its  way  through 
an  immense  and  disastrous  war,  upon  which  it  should  never  have  entered 
(B&B, 63) 

For  Lewis,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  good  war,  though  he  had  "half¬ 
thought  that  indeed  it  might  be  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  demo¬ 
cracy"  (B&B, 8) ;  there  could  only  be  bad  war  because  "all  war  is  compelled 
to  be  anti-progressist  in  the  first  place;  it  has  to  deny  not  only  the 

Ol 

notion  of  'progress'  but  also  of  humanity  itself.  Like  Sorley,  Owen, 

Rosenberg,  Lewis  realized  only  too  clearly  that  both  victors  and  vanquished 
would  lose  in  the  end:  "We  have  all,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  issued  from 

Q  O 

a  war  with  each  other — in  which  we  all  lost. 

But  if  War  was  nasty  and  brutish,  it  also  brought  out  the  finest 
2.Q  his  men.  Very  early  in  the  book  Lewis  makes  us  see  that  these  men 
were  far  from  being  supermen.  In  fact,  they  were  moie  like  overgrown 

babies  than  anything  else: 

As  the  biggest  and  most  bull-like  cf  these  new  recruits  exposed  their 
arms  above  the  elbow. ...  they  swayed  a  little.  As  the  knife  touched  their 
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skin  they  were  apt  to  just  roll  up  their  eyes  and  sink  to  the  ground.... 

It  was  one  of  my  duties  to  catch  these  big  babies  as  they  fell. 

(BSB , 27) 

Looking  back  at  the  initial  reaction  of  these  men  to  a  vaccination,  we 
cannot  help  sharing  Lewis's  own  wonder  at  the  raw  courage,  the  unbending 
determination  which  these  very  men  were  to  display  in  conditions  designed 
to  cow  the  human  spirit;  that,  as  well  as  their  spirit  of  comradeship 
in  adversity.  Lewis  himself  experiences  a  sense  of  common  humanity 
when  he  dives  into  a  foxhole  to  excape  the  bullets  of  the  Observer  in 
the  incident  already  referred  to.  Crouched  in  his  shell  crater,  he 
suddenly  finds  himself  beneath  one  of  his  men  who  has  also  sought  cover 
in  the  same  pit.  Humorously  Lewis  recomits  the  sense  of  sheer  physical 
unity,  the  sense  of  being  one — almost  like  a  lover's  embrace — which  he 
experiences,  the  kinship  and  feeling  of  togetherness  that  strikes  him 

at  that  time. 33 

All  the  more,  then,  he  recognizes  the  wickedness  that  is  being 
perpetrated  on  these  men.  He  talks  of  them  as  "highly-strung  cannon- 
fodder  ....  quiet  chaps  mostly,  like  large,  inoffensive  cattle"  (B&B,28) . 
Lewis  himself  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  calm  under  fire.  We  see  this 
calmness  reflected  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  the  Front,  though 
perhaps  we  should  take  into  account  that  he  would  not  have  wanted  to 
alarm  her  unduly.  He  writes;  "I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  nor  have  I 
fgLt  any  excitement  in  the  face  of  this  novel  experience,  my  pulse  has  so 
far  not  beat  any  quicker. "3^ 

Others,  like  Pound,  did  not  share  his  confidence  that  noteing 
disastrous  would  happen  to  Lewis.  It  was  at  his  urging,  and  chiefly  at 
that  of  Guy  Baker,  that  Lewis  was  persuaded  to  try  for  a  position  as 
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war  artist  a  position  that  would  give  him  the  chance  to  get  back  to 
his  art.  On  his  return  to  England  in  October  to  visit  his  mother,  Lewis 
finally  applied  for  a  place  in  Lord  Beaverbrook’ s  Canadian  War 
Memorials  Scheme  which  had  been  organized  "to  supply  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  with  a  complete  picture  gallery  of  the  War"  (B&B,189) .  In  a  tone 
of  incredulity,  Lewis  exclaims:  "England’s  artists  were  being  'saved’ 
by  Canada  of  all  countries  and  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  of  all  people"  (B&B,188) . 

On  December  30,  1917,  Lewis  was  ordered  back  to  France,  this  time 
as  an  artist:  "And  so  it  came  about  that  I  returned  to  the  Front,  this 
time  to  Vimy  Ridge,  as  a  painter-soldier"  (B&B ,189) .  The  wheel  had 
come  full  circle  and  thus  it  was  that  the  third  panel  of  Lewis'  trip¬ 
tych  grew  directly  out  of  the  war — he  was  being  allowed  to  use  his 
experiences  in  war  for  art.  Though  the  peace  that  he  experienced  was 
uncanny,  Lewis  did  not  waste  time  in  completing  his  group  of  designs, 
though  he  groaned  that  some  of  his  most  uninspired  hack  work  had  been 
done  for  the  supervisor  of  the  scheme  who  seemed  to  have  been  all  en¬ 
thusiasm.  However,  Lewis  may  have  done  better  work  than  he  realized. 

His  one-man  show  of  ’Guns’  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  February  of 
1919,  in  which  he  displayed  some  of  the  drawings  he  had  done  for  the 
Canadian  commission,  was  "extremely  well-received  by  almost  everybody . ”35 
But  going  back  to  art  was  not  to  be  as  easy  as  Lewis  thought  it  might 
be.  Before  going  out  to  the  Front,  he  had  observed  that  the  aesthetic 
human  contents  of  the  realm  will  be  exactly  the  same,  and  that  Life 
after  the  War  will  be  the  same  brilliant  life  as  it  was  before  the  War."36 
However,  writing  to  Kate  Lechmere,  for  instance,  in  the  summer  of  1915, 

Q  “7 

he  acknowledges  that  the  "War  has  stopped  Art  dead, 


and  bitterly 
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commented  in  a  later  article  that  "the  war  drove  all  the  great  pictures 
off  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  the  cellars  of  the  museums."38  The 
community  to  which  the  artist  belonged  "would  never  be  the  same  again. . . . 
all  the  surplus  vigour  was  being  bled  away  and  stamped  out."39 

Lewis  expressed  his  bitterness  even  more  succinctly  in  talking 
about  the  demise  of  the  Vorticists  who  had  been  ’snuffed  out*  by  the 
War : 

We  all  of  us  went  over  into  the  War,  and  lost  our  ’Vortex’  in  it.  When 
we  came  back  into  art  out  of  life — desperate  life — again  we  had  no 
appetite  for  art-politics . 40 

Herbert  Read  mentions  that  Lewis  was  "very  bitter  about  the  war:  he 
feels  that  four  years  of  the  most  vital  period  of  his  career  have  been 
torn  from  his  life."^  That  might  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  viewed  the  detested  Bloomsbury  group  who,  he  sneered,  were  all 
"doing  war-work  of  'national  importance'  doira  in  some  downy  English 
county,  under  the  wings  of  powerful  pacifist  friends"  (B&B ,182) .  "Why," 
he  asked,  "should  Gaudier  die  and  a  'Bloomsbury'  live"  (B&B , 182) ? 

The  War  on  the  Front  might,  indeed,  be  over  but  the  fighting 
was  not  to  stop  on  the  artistic  front.  As  far  as  Lewis  was  concerned, 
there  was  now  even  greater  cause  to  continue  the  struggle  because  he 
saw  that  "artistic  expression  has  slipped  back  again  into  political 
propaganda  and  romance. .. .The  attempt  at  objectivity  has  failed.  The 
subjectivity  of  the  majority  is  back  again,  as  a  result  of  that  great 
defeat,  the  Great  War"  (B&B, 252).  It  seemed  to  Lewis  that  the  War  had 
"demoralized  the  World  in  accustoming  it  to  purposeless  and  incessant 
violence"  (B&B, 205). 

In  the  closing  chapters  of  the  book,  Lewis  explicitly  recognizes 
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that  the  War  had  indeed  destroyed  all  that  had  preceded  it.  "We 
are  the  first  men,"  he  says,  "of  a  Future  that  has  not  materialized" 

(B&B , 258)  .  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  struggled  with  all  his  might 
to  make  something  of  the  catastrophe  of  war,  and  succeeded  both  as  a 
painter  and  writer,  without  ever  deserting  his  standards  and  integrity. 
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APPENDIX  I 

A  Preliminary  Checklist  of  First  World  War  Poetry 

1914-1920 


The  list  is  not  comprehensive.  I  have  omitted  any  work  published 
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Although  I  consulted  these  books,  I  did  not  use  them  as  primary 
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it  needlessly  bulky,  I  preferred  to  list  them  here  for  ease  of  reference 
and  because  a  record  of  such  scattered  material  might  prove  valuable  for 
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